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That sums up Railway Express 
Service, for we take no chances 


with your shipments. They are 
under lock and key all the time 
while being rushed to destination. 
They are under constant super- 
vision throughout the journey— 
on trains and at all transfer points. 
Prompt pick-up and delivery service 
in all important cities and towns. 
Swift handling. Low costs. « For 
service or information phone the 
nearest Railway Express Agent. 


ON THE AIR 
TUNE IN on the RAILWAY EXPRESS NEWS PARADE 
Every week from the following stations: 


Atlanta, WGST @ Baltimore, WBAL @ Boston, WEEI 

Chicago, WLS @ Cleveland, WHK @ Dallas, WFAA 

Los Angeles, KNX @ Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSTP 

New Orleans, WDSU @ New York, WOR @ Omaha, 

KOIL @ St. Louis, KWK e@ San Francisco, KYA 
Seattle, KOMO 


Watch for local announcements 


RAILWAY 
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AGENCY, INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial moto: 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





LABOR AND GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

HE Railway Labor Executives’ Association, repre- 

senting the organized railroad employes, in further- 
ance of the resolution it adopted June 20 (see Traffic 
World, June 22, p. 1199), declaring for immediate gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the railroads, has 
opened a bureau in Washington for the preparation and 
distribution of essential information in order to get the 
issue of public ownership of the railroads squarely before 
the people of the United States, according to the organ- 
ized railroad employes’ organ, “Labor.” 

“The work will be carried on with a minimum of bally- 
hoo,” said Arthur Keep, who is in charge of the bureau. 
“We are appealing to the common sense of the Amer- 
lean people, not to their emotions. For years the rail- 
roads have been the plaything of a small group of big 
bankers. The shipping public, the investors, and the 
workers have all suffered. The bankers have profited 
enormously. They are continuing to manipulate the vari- 
ous systems for their selfish, private interests. If Amer- 
lca is to have the kind of transportation system that its 
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vast interests demand, the railroads must be free from 
this banker control. It is gratifying to know that, in this 
movement for government ownership, the railroad work- 
ers will have the support of the entire American labor 
movement. At its 1921 convention in Denver, the A. F. 
of L. adopted a remarkable declaration in favor of the 
proposal, and at its recent convention in Atlantic City 
President Green reiterated and emphasized that stand. 
We will also receive tremendous support from farmers 
and independent business groups just as soon as they can 
be placed in possession of the information which will 
enable them to pass judgment on the problem.” 

This is the challenge of organized labor to the con- 
tinuation of private ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads in the United States. If it is not met with effective 
counter appeal to “the common sense of the American 
people,” what labor seeks may, indeed, be established. The 
situation now is entirely different from that which existed 
just before the railroads were returned by the govern- 
ment to their owners for operation in 1920. The Plumb 
plan for government ownership of the railroads was then 
offered by organized railroad employes as the solution of 
the railroad problem. They obtained a hearing on their 
plan, but that was all. Public sentiment was in favor of 
another trial of private ownership and operation. It 
has been said that public sentiment now is against gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads. If that is true, it is 
necessary that the public become aroused as to the prob- 
ability of government ownership. Pressure by special 
groups has resulted in enactment by Congress at its re- 
cent sessions of legislation demanded by those groups. 
Railroad labor may be able to exert such pressure at the 
next session of Congress. The politicians will be heading 
toward the presidential and congressional election of next 
November. They want votes. Will they withstand a de- 
mand such as organized labor is making for government 
ownership of the railroads? They may, if the opposition 
to labor’s plan is substantial and is made known to the 
congressmen. 

Again, there is Joseph B. Eastman, who commands 
the respect of the transportation world. Because of his 
utterances on the subject of public ownership of the rail- 
roads, he is of great importance in the existing situation. 
He has refrained from taking the position at this time 
that the government should take over the railroads, 
though he has held that the railroads are of the stuff 
that should be under complete government control. What 
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he has said on this subject, no doubt, will be used by 
those who advocate government ownership. He can not 
prevent that. He can only say, if he chooses to do so, as 
he has said, that he does not favor government ownership 
now. 


In the Senate of the United States the chairman of 
the interstate commerce committee has introduced a bill 
embodying Mr. Eastman’s views as to how, if the govern- 
ment is to take over the railroads, the matter should be 
handled. It is expected that hearings will be held on this 
measure at the next session of Congress. The stage is set, 
therefore, for a major controversy in the economic and 
political life of the nation. It is none too early to get 
ready for it. Indifference will be a great aid to the pro- 
ponents of government ownership. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM A NEIGHBOR 

E are printing elsewhere in full the address made 
before the Railway Business Association in Chi- 

‘ago this week by Professor W. T. Jackman, University 
of Toronto, on the subject, “Present and Future Prob- 
lems of Railroad Economy.” Though much of what he 
Says is universal in its application, much of it applies 
specifically to conditions in the United States, of which 
Professor Jackman has always been a close and intelli- 
gent observer. All of it is worth reading and, though 
some of his views as to conditions in this country and 
what should be done about them are somewhat naive, he 
offers some very practical suggestions and he seems to 
be one of the very few who think—or at least who publicly 
say they think—that it is incumbent on the railroads 
themselves to do something about the predicament in 
which they find themselves, other than to urge sound 
political policies and fair conditions of competition. His 
views on government ownership are doubly valuable be- 
‘ause he comes from a country that is undergoing an 
actual denjonstration of this stupid policy; he knows his 
government operation, not only in theory but in practice. 

The part of his address that we have termed naive 
is that part in which he treats of coordination of rail 
and truck service, proposing an allocation of traffic as 
between the trucks and the rails in accordance with the 
ralue and adaptability of the respective services. Such 
a consummation is, indeed, devoutly to be wished, but 
how in the world is it to be brought about, except 
through the medium of government operation which he 
and all other sound students of transportation and eco- 
nomics condemn? And even under government owner- 
ship the thing would be merely a theory, a dream, for 
government operation does not work in accord with the 
fine theories of its devoted advocates, but according to the 
ideas of the particular politicians who happen to be in 
power. 

We hope it will do the railroads good to hear from 
this friendly neighbor, who has no ax to grind but only 
a student’s interest in what is going on, some advice 
as to the part of the burden they ought to bear in averting 
the catastrophe of government ownership. He says what 
he has to say politely and without bitterness, as becomes 
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one commenting on the affairs of others—though he dog 
so by invitation—but, nevertheless, he makes it plain thay 
in his opinion, the railroads must do something for thei 
own salvation besides wailing about their misfortung 
and the injustices visited upon them by others and hoping 
for sounder legislation and better business times. 

There is one detail of his advice on which we par. 
ticularly desire to comment. That is his suggestion ty 
the railroads as to specific means of meeting unfavorable 
publicity. That the railroads should, as an institution, 
properly and wisely conduct their “public relations’ 
work, is more important than ever now, when favor is 
needed for a suffering industry and when the coming of 
dawn any day may bring with it a governmental policy 
that will wreck it utterly. He dealt with only one small 
phase of the subject, but there are many other thing 
that should be done and that could be done by the “pub. 
lic relations” men employed by the railroads. We are not 
blaming these men for their failure, for they do what they 
are told to do and probably do it as well as could be ex- 
pected ; the difficulty is that the bosses do not know what 
they ought to tell the employes to do and do not trust 
others to use their own judgment. 

We are frequently told that we are not competent to 
criticize railroad policies for the reason that we have 
“never wiped an engine” or done any other real railroad 
work, but here, at least, we are talking of something we 
know more about than even a man who has wiped many 
engines or billed many cars of freight. The railroads have 
done a poor job in meeting adverse propaganda, in issu- 
ing aggressive propaganda of their own, and in publiciz 
ing certain aspects of their business that lend themselves 
to a publicity that might mean actual dollars as a result. 

For instance, passenger business. The railroads be- 
moan the alleged fact that most of what they have lost 
is gone forever—to the private automobile. That is non- 
sense—or should be considered nonsense until it is proved 
to be true. Thousands and thousands of persons—espe- 
cially young people—of ample means, who do more or 
less traveling, have never or rarely been on a railroad 
train. They ride in the family automobile. They think 
it is cheaper, more comfortable, and so on. Many of them, 
perhaps, could never be induced to change their opinions. 
But a publicity man who could not get some of this 
traffic by a showing of the comforts of railroad travel 
with air conditioning and other modern conveniences and 
luxuries, lower fares, increased speed, and other ad- 
vantages that, if known and understood, would make 
automobile travel look at least not quite so attractive or 
cheap by comparison, would not be worth his salt. 

The subject is endless. Some day we may write a 
book about it. We might do so now if we felt sure the 
railroads would read it—but they would probably just 
cast it aside as the idle vaporings of a theorist who 
never spent forty years of his life pounding on the wheels 
of railroad coaches—without knowing why the heck he 
was doing it. Meanwhile, we commend a reading of Pro- 
fessor Jackman’s address—though maybe he never wiped 
an engine either. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


qt 0010O OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO Oe 
It is doubtful whether John R. Tur- 


Menace of ney could get up a debate on his propo- 
f sition that “the most critical problem 
Private or that faces the American people .. . is 


the question whether we are to preserve 
a system of carrier transportation in 
this country, or are to revert to a system of private transporta- 
ee will anyone arise seriously to controvert his statement 
that “facts are available which show beyond controversy that 
a third or more of the freight tonnage, which formerly moved 
by carriers, is now being transported privately, directly or 
indirectly, by the shipper himself.” 

Primarily men act from the profit motive. In other words, 
shippers of one-third of the tonnage believe it to be more 
profitable for them to do their own transporting than to hire 
carriers, common or contract. 

Anyone is free to infer that such shippers have found the 
charges of the carriers higher than they, the shippers, believe 
to be necessary. A merchant who finds wares on his shelves 
that will not move, generally speaking, changes his prices. 
Query: Will carriers, in the long run, be able to avoid that law 
of trade? Another query that might be suggested is as to how 
long it will be before both common and contract carriers will be 
suggesting that private or captive transport be subjected to 
burdens equal to their own. 

Licensing a man to carry his own goods on the highway after 
a finding has been made that public convenience and necessity 
require such private or captive transport, would be one way 
to restrain private transportation. And when that proposal is 
made, it may be suspected, there will be a real fight. 


Captive Transport 





With a fanfare of trumpets of less- 
er volume than when the NRA was 
being established, government control 
of the bituminous coal industry is 
now being set up under the Guffey 
bituminous coal conservation act. 
Mine operators who refuse to assent to a code of “fair competi- 
tion” are to be taxed 15 per cent on the value of their product 
at the mine. Operators who assent to the code will pay the tax, 
but 90 per cent will be refunded to them, if the Supreme Court 
does not smash the scheme. 

While, in name, production and prices will be controlled, 
the main work under that law, it is believed, will be control of 
mining for the benefit of the United Mine Workers of America. 
An elaborate organization is being set up both in Washington 
and in the field. 

Anyone, however, who thinks the thing will be mainly a con- 
servation act is entitled to the finest fool’s cap ever devised. 
The foundation theory is that the public can be made to pay, 
and pay under conditions prescribed mainly by the union. The 
whole power of the government is back of the union. 

Union miners, even as union men on the railroads, are pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that the public can be made to pay 
What they agree on. The fact that the public is buying less of 
union transportation and of union coal than probably would be 
the fact if economic forces were allowed more freedom in those 
hard hit industries, seemingly, in the eyes of many, means 
little to them. 

The railroad organizations, it is believed, have a keener 
realization of the danger than has the mime union. By advocat- 
ing government ownership, they are casting out a sheet anchor. 
If the people will not pay for the service rendered by the rail- 
roads, with high wages and expensive working conditions, the 
advocates of government ownership propose that they shall be 
taxed to keep up the service. That, it is believed, is the ulti- 
mate proposal in the drive for government ownership. 

Engine drivers, receiving on an average, according to esti- 
mates of some, about $7.50 a day hauling in competition with 
drivers of trucks receiving about $3.50 a day, propose, if the 
public will not buy service from the railroad companies, to make 
it pay, in taxes, for the higher costs on the railroads. The miners 
have not yet gone that far with their proposals. But they have 
&0t control of the government and, when necessary, the pro- 


Now Must the Public 
Support a Unionized 
Coal Industry? 
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posal to make the people pay in taxes will be brought forward, 
it is believed. 

Both miners and railroad workers are proceeding on the 
assumption that the public has got to have their services and 
products. The fact that the use of bituminous coal has been 
decreasing and the use of railroad transport has not grown in 
recent years in proportion to the increase in other things, it may 
be submitted, shows that that is a foolish assumption. 

Whether the trades unionism shown in the two industries 
is a cause or an effect is something that can be discussed, world 
without end, without arrival at a conclusion. But the fact that 
both industries have strong competition may some day pointedly 
suggest to their leaders that the public will not always stand 
for exactions that it, properly or otherwise, thinks unjustified 
by economic facts. 





Among the incidental facts about 
that man Landon, governor of Kan- 
sas, who is being put forward by some 
as the Republican presidential hope 
next year, is that he was born in 
Ohio. In one way of speaking, that, 
as the French say, “is to laugh.” But, in another way of speak- 
ing, the fact is worth thinking about. 

In that state the two great lines of the English people con- 
verged. Saxons, the yeoman class of English, came from New 
England. That, of course, does not mean that they were not as 
highly educated as any other. The Norman English, the ones 
with their names in the great county record made by William the 
Conqueror, called the domesday book, came up from Virginia 
and farther south. 

Connecticut had her reserve of school lands in northeastern 
Ohio. She called it her ‘‘western reserve.” That name is pre- 
served in the name of the Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land. 

Virginia had her military reserve in the central part of the 
state. “Virginia military reserve” is a name not so often used 
in Ohio as “western reserve.” 

Saxon English and Norman English, it might be suggested, 
knew a lot about the management of public affairs long before 
they left their homes in England to found a greater entity in 
the western hemisphere. Off hand, it may be suggested, there is 
no state in the eastern part of the country in which there is 
such a mingling of the two strains of the race that has carried 
its ideas of government around the world. 

From Ohio the united stream flowed westward to, among 
other spots, the state of Kansas, more than once referred to 
as the most American of states, on account of its high per- 
centage of native born for many generations back. 

And there is another strain of the nordic stock in Ohio, 
domiciled to a large degree along the lines of the Pennsylvania 
between Pittsburgh and Chicago. It is the Frankish, which came 
either direct from Germany or from those parts of Pennsylvania 
whither it had come at the solicitation of William Penn and 
colloquially is known as “‘Pennsylvania Dutch.” 


Why Ohioans Should 
Know Some Things 
About Politics 





Assuming that old age pensions are 
reasonably sure to come and that the 
nations of the world will continue to in- 
sist on passports being furnished by Amer- 
icans desiring to travel in foreign lands, 
2,815 volumes of the census of 1900 are 
being handled by the government as carefully as if they were 
first editions of Shakespeare or volumes published by Guten- 
berg in the early days of his use of movable type. Data are 
to be taken from them. The great care with which they are 
being handled was shown a few days ago when they were trans- 
ferred to St. Louis, so as to give white collar workers in that 
part of the country some of the money the government is dis- 
tributing among the unemployed. 

The reports were sent there for the copying of data usable 
in old age pension proceedings, passport matters, and matters 
in which the place of birth of a person is of importance. About 
95 per cent of a staff of about 2,500 are to be unemployed 
white collar workers. Just how much care was exercised may 
be inferred from the fact that an announcement from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said more protection was given the volumes 
than gold shipments. 

According to the announcement each volume was sealed in a 
heavy cardboard carton on which was stamped the name of the 
state and the number of the volume. A special series of regis- 
tration numbers was issued to the Bureau of the Census. Each 
carton was registered individually. Carefully guarded trucks 
conveyed the volumes to the Washington railroad station where 
they were placed in a special car furnished by the railroad 
company. Census Bureau and Post Office officials double- 
checked each volume as it went into the car. The car was sealed 
with a rotary lock which could be opened only by the St. Louis 


Sublimated Care 
for Census 
Volumes of 1900 
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postal inspector. On arrival in St. 


post office building. 
While the compilation of the card index from the 75,994,575 


names recorded in the census of 1900 is going on clerks will use 
All volumes will be 


extreme care in handling these volumes. 
returned to fireproof vaults each night and smoking will not be 
permitted. 


Bringing together of the warring 
transcontinental railroads and the in- 
tercoastal steamship lines by represen- 


Rum Rate Fight 
Settlement Precedent 
Believed Good 


tatives of the Shipping Board Bureau 
and of the Commission so that they 
compromised their difference of view 
as to the rates on gin and whisky, it may be suggested, points 
a good course for the two regulating bodies to follow in the 
future. 

So far as possible in the conference, the difference was 
eliminated by the water lines agreeing to increase their rate 12.5 
cents a hundred, thereby narrowing the spread in favor of the 
all-rail carriers. Such a settlement, if accepted by the trans- 
continental carriers, meant that the water lines would increase 
their revenues on a traffic supposed to be able to bear higher 
charges and, in part, gave the railroads what they sought 
without any reduction in their rates. Compromises in which 
both sorts of carriers, theoretically, will be benefited, are not 
common.—A, E, H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended November 2 totaled 
680,662 cars, 27,164, or 3.8 per cent, under the preceding week, 
but 67,614, or 11 per cent, above the corresponding week last 
year and 66,526, or 10.8 per cent, above the corresponding 1933 
week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 278,784; merchandise, 
165,576; coal, 125,483; coke, 7,016; grain and products, 33,364; 
live stock, 19,553; forest products, 29,194; ore, 21,692. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended October 26 totaled 
707,826 cars (see Traffic World, Nov. 2), according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

All districts reported increases for that week in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue freight compared not only with 
the corresponding week last year but also with the corresponding 
week in 1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 











1935 1934 1933 

4 WOGEA 1M DJANUATY 26. cc ccccecceces 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
4 weeks in February 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
5 weeks in March reer 3,067,612 2,354,521 
© WOO TR BOT oc cscccecscccvewse 2,303,103 2,340,460 2,025,564 
is I I UI 6-3-5554, 0: 0: in-b 4:0-w aco erciand 2,327,120 2,446,365 2,143,194 
BE RUINS a i.vi5::6:0-0,0:6.60.3 se ectaw 3,035,153 3,084,630 2,926,247 
I IN ONE os iois 6050 aid as s00:0-5.0-4wes 2,228,737 2,351,015 2,498,390 
BD WOGRE 00) DRURE onciccccevecwes ae 3,102,066 3,072,864 3,204,919 
f weeks in Beptember .......06cce. 2,631,558 2,501,950 2,567,071 
WOO GL WCIIUEE GD o..ic ccc cecccccces 706,877 632,406 662,373 
WVOGE OF COOtO0Or TD occ ciwccccceves 734,274 636,999 670,680 
WOGk Of QOetoner 10. ...2.ccesccccees 732,947 640,727 657,005 
TV OGE CE COROT BG ao iece ic cin 0:6:0540:408 707,826 624,808 642,423 

AS Seer 25,897,392 24,247,161 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 
26 and for the corresponding period last year was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,341 and 8,288; live 
stock, 1,741 and 2,123; coal, 22,209 and 24,638; coke, 1,316 and 1,224; 
forest products, 1,580 and 1,184; ore, 3,257 and 1,549; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 43,011 and 41,947; miscellaneous, 64,610 and 50,430; total, 1935, 
147,065; 1934, 131,383; 1933, 139,206. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,542 and 2,868; 
live stock, 1,097 and 1,590; coal, 30,307 and 30,953; coke, 3,098 and 
2,082; forest products, 1,149 and 1,159; ore, 6,550 and 3,040; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 32,171 and 29,961; miscellaneous, 53,955 and 43,213; 
total, 1935, 131,869; 1934, 114,866; 1933, 119,527. 
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Louis each volume was 
again double-checked by postal authorities and representatives 
of the bureau before being stored in fireproof vaults in the old 
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Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 308 and_ 339; liv, 
stock, 255 and 343; coal, 38,728 and 31,674; coke, 503 and 479; forest 
products, 605 and 555; ore, 290 and 55; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,59) 
and o «ges 6,429 and 5,659; total, 1935, 52,638; 1934, 44,37. 
1938, 45,132. : 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,218 and 2,377; liy, 
stock, 1,027 and 1,127; coal, 16,260 and 14,262; coke, 341 and 236; for. 
est products, 9,036 and 6,768; ore, 601 and 419; merchandise, L. ©. |, 
28,717 and 28,817; miscellaneous, 39,650 and 34,647; total, 1935, 97,859: 
21934, 88,653; 1933, 89,425. ; 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,868 ang 
7,485; live stock, 5,397 and 6,826; coal, 6,300 and 5,826; coke, 1,105 ang 
572; forest products, 8,526 and 5,566; ore, 18,722 and 8,266; merchap. 
dise, L. C. L., 19,302 and 19,282; miscellaneous, 36,502 and 30,675; total, 
1935, 106,722; 1934, 84,498; 1933, 83,386. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 7,486 ang 
7,115; live stock, 9,786 and 11,040; coal, 10,606 and 9,485; coke, 193 ang 
180; forest products, 5,821 and 3,770; ore, 1,762 and 1,107; merchandise, 
4 C. L., 24,813 and 23,509; miscellaneous, 53,208 and 49,270; total, 
1935, 113,675; 1934, 105,476; 1933, 110,471. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,688 and 3,692; 
live stock, 1,986 and 2,494; coal, 4,282 and 2,915; coke, 135 and 17); 
forest products, 3,958 and 2,921; ore, 279 and 219; merchandise, L. ¢ 
L., 12,655 and 12,922; miscellaneous, 31,024 and 30,229; total, 1935, 
58,007; 1934, 55,562; 1933, 55,276. 





SOUTHERN RATE COMPLAINT 


A formal complaint against the level of southern freight 
rates, asking the Commission to bring it more nearly to the 
level of rates in official classification territory, if not to the exact 
level of rates in the last mentioned territory, is to be presented 
by the recently formed Southeastern Association of Public Service 
Commissioners and shippers, according to announcement made 
at Atlanta, Ga. The association was recreated at the recent 
convention of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners at Nashville, Tenn. (See Traffic World, October 
19, p. 647.) 

The objection the prospective complainants have to the 
level of southern rates is that it is, according to their estimate, 
about 27 per cent higher than that of official classification ter- 
ritory. Jud P. Wilhoit of the Georgia commission is chairman 
of the association. In announcing the determination of the 
association to make a complaint, Mr. Wilhoit was quoted as 
saying that, “as everyone knows southern shippers have to pay 
27 per cent higher rates than do those of the north and east, 
we are going to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
eliminate these discriminations as they are working an undue 
hardship on industry and agriculture in the south.” 

The association appointed a special committee to prepare 
the complaint. That committee was authorized to employ what- 
ever rate experts and attorneys that might be needed to handle 
the case before the commission. 

In controversies between southern state commissioners and 
shippers on the one hand and southern railroads on the other, 
the latter have answered the contentions of those objecting to 
the level of rates by saying, among other things, that while 
the class rates might be on a higher level in the south than 
in the north, commodities moving in the south in great volume 
are moved on commodity rates differing little, if any, from the 
rates on like traffic in the north and east. They have also 
pointed out that in the matter of interterritorial charges they 
have insisted on rates enabling southern products to move into 
northern and eastern territory in competition with rates within 
the north and east. 


HOURS OF SERVICE REPORTS 


The Commission has issued a statistical analysis of carriers’ 
monthly hours of service reports, compiled by the Bureau of 
Safety, covering all railroads which reported in the year ended 
June 30, 1935, instances in which employes were on duty for 
periods other than those provided by the federal hours of serv- 
ice act, together with a comparative summary covering the 
years ended June 30, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, and 1935. Copies 
of the publication may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 10 cents each. 








Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, October 26 





Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 37,451 21,289 128,692 
oe rrr -- 4 1934 32,164 25,543 119,753 
1933 30,157 22,146 132,382 
Preceding week Oct. 19 ........ 1935 36,118 22,963 138,435 
Per cent increase over ..........1934 16.4 7.5 
Per cent decrease under ... - 1934 16.7 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 24.2 
Per cent decrease under ........ -1933 3.9 2.8 
1935 =1,311,458 579,294 4,999,920 
Cumulative 43 weeks to Oct. 2641934 1,409,264 903,041 5,017,442 
11933 1,406,637 729,582 4,606,563 
Per cent increase over ..........1934 
Per cent decrease under ........1934 6.9 35.9 3 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 8.5 
Per cent decrease under .........1933 6.8 20.6 


Per cent to 15-year average 72.1. 


Forest Mdse. 


Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total 

6,691 30,675 31,461 166,189 285,378 707,826 
4,943 21,923 14,655 161,704 244,123 624,808 
6,408 24,174 19,917 171,733 235,506 642,423 
7,427 31,376 32,307 166,488 297,833 732,947 
35.4 39.9 114.7 $3 16.9 13.3 
4.4 26.9 58.0 - 21.2 10.2 
276,292 1,141,783 905,519 6,747,299 10,058,777 26,020,342 
282,735 972,137 752,165 6,885,118 9,675,490 25,897,392 
238,605 914,345 695,252 7,032,754 8,623,423 24,247,161 
17.5 20.4 4.0 5 

2.3 2.0 
15.8 24.9 30.2 16.6 7.3 

4.1 
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November 9, 1935 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Waste Paper 


No. 26894, Letellier-Phillips Paper Co., Inc., vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral et al. By division 38. Dismissed. Rate, scrap or waste 
paper, Memphis, Tenn., to Red Bank, O., not unreasonable. Com- 
missioner Lee, dissenting, said the facts in the case warranted 
the award of reparation to the basis of a rate of 22.5 cents, 
the rate charged having been 29 cents. He said the rate of 
995 cents was established over two routes effective August 6, 
1932, and complainant was erroneously advised that it was also 
applicable over the route of movement. The shipments moved 
between August 8 and September 16, 1932. The commissioner 
also said a rate of 22 cents was established over the route of 
movement and over the other two routes on November 5, 1932, 
and that the Illinois Central subsequently filed a special docket 
application in which it admitted that the rate charged was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 22.5 cents and asked 
authority to refund the excess collected. Under the circum- 
stances, said he, denial of reparation would plainly result in 
an injustice to complainant. 


Switching Flour and Feed 


No. 26778, Waldo Grain Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By divi- 
sion 2. Dismissed. Charges for switching from Dodson, Mo., 
to Waldo, Mo., of interstate carload shipments of flour and feed 
originating at St. Joseph, Mo., found applicable. 


Green Vegetables 


No. 26753, Baker Produce Corporation et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By division 4. Rates, green string beans, green peas, 
and green peppers, carloads, North Carolina to central territory 
destinations, unreasonable to the extent that the charges col- 
lected exceeded charges computed under the rule in the gov- 
erning tariff published under authority of Rule 56 of Tariff 
Circular 20, using, if actual weight could not be ascertained, 
estimated weights by the bushel package of 38 pounds on beans, 
35 pounds on peas, and 27 pounds on peppers. The rates to 
be applied were the lowest combinations. Shipments moved 
in May and June, 1932. Commodity rates, stated in amounts 
by the package, minimum 400 packages, were charged. Com- 
missioner Aitchison concurred, except as to estimated weights 
of less than 50 pounds a package. 


Crude Oil 


No.. 26185, Globe Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. By 
the Commission. On rehearing, finding in 201 I. C. C. 158 that 
the rate, crude oil, in tank cars, from Canton (Shell Spur), 
Kan., to Blackwell, Okla., was not unreasonable, reversed. The 
new finding is that the rate of 14.5 charges was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded 8 cents. Shipments, 352 tank 
cars, Were made between August 11 and October 15, 1931. A 
rate of 8 cents was established after the shipments were made. 
Commissioner Meyer, dissenting, pointed out that the Commis- 
sion had repeatedly approved 80 per cent of the contempo- 
raneous rates on refined oils as a maximum reasonable basis to 
apply on low-grade oils. He said the assailed rate was but 
63 per cent of the refined rate and that reparation was being 
awarded to the basis of a rate of 34.8 per cent of the refined 
rate. Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller joined in that dissent. 
Chairman Tate and Commissioner noted a dissent. Com- 
missioner Eastman, on account of the even division among 
the other commissioners, participated in the disposition of 
this case. 

Granite 


I. and S. No. 4110, Granite from Oklahoma points to Kansas 
City, Mo. By division 2. Proposed increased rates, granite, 
carloads and less than carloads, points in Oklahoma to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., and related destinations, 
found not justified. Suspended schedules ordered to be canceled 
and the proceeding discontinued. 


Horses and Mules 


No. 24486, Sub No. 1, Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Report on further hearing. By 
division 2. Prior reports, 196 I. C. C. 739 and 203 I. C. C. 167. 
Reparation of $398.99 awarded on shipments of horses and 
mules from points in Iowa to Galesburg, Ill., based on prior 
findings. 


Potatoes 


No. 25837, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 4. Report on further hearing. Reparation of $207.50 
awarded to Taylor Produce Co. on potatoes, points in Virginia 
to points in Michigan, which moved at rates found unreasonable 
in the prior reports, 203 I. C. C. 549 and 204 I. C. C. 753. Other 
complainants allowed 30 days from date of service of this report 
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within which to request a further hearing to make proof of the 
bearing and paying of charges. 


Molding Sand 


No. 21133, Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & A. 
et al., embracing also a sub number, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. By division 4. 
Report of Commission on further hearing. Reparation aggre- 
gating $25,639.75 awarded under findings in prior report, 188 
I. C. C. 99, that rates on molding sand from origins in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and New Jersey to Oak Street Station, 
Indian Orchard, Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., were unreason- 
able. For reasons stated in his separate expression in Indus- 
trial Sand Cases, 1930, 188 I. C. C. 99, Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented. 

Whisky 


No. 26774, McKesson-Stewart-Holmes Drug Co. vs. Great 
Northern et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, whisky, $5.25 
prior to June 15, 1933, and $3.45 thereafter, carloads, Louisville, 
Ky., to Seattle, Wash., not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Complainant asked reparation and claimed the benefit of a com- 
modity rate of $2.75, minimum 30,000 pounds, established August 
5, 1933. Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting, said there was too 
wide a discrepancy between the rates charged and those ap- 
plicable on many analogous articles, notably drugs, and in the 
circumstances, he said, the rate of $3.45 marked the upper limit 
of reasonableness in the reparation period, before, as well as 
on and after June 15, 1933. 


Postal Cards 


No. 26806, United States of America vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al. By division 5. First class rating and rates in official, 
southern, western, and Illinois classifications, postal cards, in 
carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds, when shipped for account of 
the United States government on government bills of lading, in 
cars protected by government locks or seals found unreasonable 
to the extent they may exceed second class, minimum 36,000 
pounds. New rating and rates to be established not later than 
February 8. Commissioner Splawn, dissenting, expressed the 
opinion that the reduction here ordered was entirely arbitrary. 
He pointed out that in United States vs. A. & V., 40 I. C. C. 405, 
the Commission prescribed the first class rating and that the 
majority report herein did not refer to any changed conditions 
since the former decision. He said the facts stated did not 
constitute proof that the present ratings and rates were un- 
reasonable. 


ARKANSAS EMERGENCY CHARGES 


The Commission, in No. 27090, emergency freight charges 
within Arkansas, has found that the intrastate freight rates and 
charges in Arkansas on bituminous coal, coke, sand, gravel, and 
related commodities, and cottonseed cake, meal, and hulls, made 
or imposed by Arkansas by reason of the failure or refusal of 
the Arkansas Corporation Commission to authorize or permit 
increases therein corresponding to the increases authorized on 
interstate commerce pursuant to emergency freight charges, 1935, 
208 I. C. C. 4, have not been shown to cause any preference for 
state commerce or any unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce. The proceeding has been discontinued. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


1. and S. No. 4081, potatoes and vegetables from west and north- 
west, and 'No. 17166, Turner-Altus Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order entered in I. and ‘S. No. 4081 on October 8, 1935, which by its 
terms vacated and set aside the orders dated February 28, 1935, and 
later dates, as of October 28, 1935, and discontinued the proceeding, 
modified so as to vacate and set aside said orders of February 28, 
1935, and later dates, as of December 1, 1935, instead of October 28, 
1935, and that the proceeding be thereupon discontinued. Order en- 
tered in No. 17166 on October 8, 1935, which by its terms vacated and 
set aside the order of March 5, 1935, so far as it suspended the main- 
tenance portion of the order of January 17, 1935, in this case, as of 
October 28, 1935, modified so as to vacate and set aside said order of 
March 5, 1935, as of December 1, 1935, instead of October 28, 1935. 

Ex Parte No. 104, part Il, Alabama By-Products Corporation ter- 
minal allowance. Order of September 25, 1935, modified so as to per- 
mit the respondents, Southern Railway Co. and Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Co., to cancel the tariff provisions affected by safd order, 
to become effective November 18, 1935, on 10 days’ notice after filing 
thereof with the Commission. 

No. 27085, Glenn Evans et al. vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. 
On complainants’ request that complaint be withdrawn, 


dismissed. 
. The National Sugar Refining Co. of N. J. vs. A. & R. 
The T. & N. O. R. R. dismissed as defendant party. 
No. 27145, The Laboiteaux Co. vs. B. & O. et al. On complain- 
vs. 


ant’s request, complaint dismissed. 

No. 27187, The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. A =F 2 
S. F. et al. Complainant permitted to amend complaint. 

No. 25815, Consolidated Wagon & Machine Company et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. Order entered on August 13, as subsequently modi- 
fied, further modified to become effective on or before November 
29, on not less than 15 days’ instead of 30 days’ notice. 
No. 27166, Clovis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 


J. et al. 
proceeding 
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Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. and Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 27139, G. V. Dryden, as receiver of Nichols Wire, Sheet & 
Hardware Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. American Steel & Wire Co. 
of New Jersey permitted to intervene. : 

No. 26539, I. Silversmith & Co., Inc., vs. Ga. & Fla. et al. Peti- 

tion of I. Silversmith & Co., Inc., for reconsideration, denied. _ 

No. 27093, Chase & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Motion of 
A. C. L., on its own behalf and on behalf of the other defendants, 
to dismiss complaint, overruled. : 

No. 27136, Mid-West Forging Co. vs. Alton et al. The American 
Steel & Wire Company of N. J. and National Tube Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 26344, The Mead Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Order of 
June 24 as subsequently modified to become effective on December 
25, 1935, on not less than 30 days’ notice, postponed until further 
order of the Commission. 

Finance No. 10818, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. re- 
ceivers’ certificates. Supplemental order. Order of April 27, 1935, 
modified so as to limit the amount of receivers’ certificates that may 
be issued thereunder to $1,035,000. 

No. 27165, MacMillan Petroleum Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., and the Louisiana Oil 
Refining Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23437, Southwestern Millers League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and three sub-numbers thereunder, Arcady Farms Milling Co. 
et al. vs. Same et al., Southwestern Millers League et al. vs. Same 
et al., and Same vs. L. & N. et al.; No. 23851, Beaver Dam Milling 
Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al.; No. 26704, Larrabee Flour Mills Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 23318, Auburn Mills et al. vs. C. & A. et al.; 
No. 20251, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., vs. Southern et al.; No. 26615, 
Andalusia Grocery Co. et al. vs. Central of Georgia et al.; No. 26798, 
Saeurs Milling Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Order of April 8, 1935, reopen- 
ing and consolidating these proceedings for further hearing with No. 
17000, part 7-A, grain and grain products, southern territory rates, 
vacated and set aside. 

Finance No. 7132, Colorado & Southern Railway Co. abandonment. 
Motion of the Board of County Commissioners of Park county, Colo., 
for a continuance of the further hearing assigned for November 26, 
denied. 

Finance No. 10966, joint application New York Central and Alton 
& Southern for authority to operate under trackage rights over 
certain lines of railroad in St. Clair county, Ill. Application dismissed 
as to the Alton & Southern. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. and S. No. 3662, Duluth Chamber of Commerce asks the Com- 
mission for reconsideration of its petition of August 28, with re- 
spect to rates on dairy products. 

No. 27176, Colly-Woods Company vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
ask for motion to dismiss the complaint. 

Ex Parte No. 104, part 11, practices of carriers affecting operat- 
ing revenues or expenses. Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York 
(an organization representing shippers and receivers of freight with 
offices or plants located in or interested in transportation to or from 
the New York metropolitan district) ask for rehearing or recon- 
eae of the original report of May 14, 1935, reported in 209 I. 
eS <<. : 

No. 26644, Southwest Virginia Lime Producers’ Association vs. 
A. & R. et al. Limeton Lime Co., of Limeton, Va., asks for leave to 
intervene and for a special hearing. 

No, 27183, Abingdon Sanitary Manufatcuring Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. Defendants have filed a motion asking the Commission to 
dismiss the complaint without hearing. 


Defendants 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10962, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany abandonment, permitting the Southern Pacific Company to 
abandon part of a branch line of railroad in Lane county, Ore., ap- 
proved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10297. Supplemental application of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. for an order modifying the Commission’s orders of 
January 22, 1934, and December 27, 1934, so as to authorize the is- 
suance of 30-year secured 4 per cent serial bonds, limited to the ag- 
gregate principal amount of $31,900,000, to make the amount con- 
form to the total principal amount of bonds to be outstanding under 
agreement between the applicant and the PWA. In this proceeding 
the Commission dealt with the financing of the Pennsylvania’s electri- 
fication program through PWA loans. 

Finance No. 11008. St. Louis Southwestern. Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon operation under trackage rights over the Mis- 
souri Pacific between McDonald and Bridge Junction, Ark., 31 miles, 
and for cancellation of certificate for operation over the Missouri 
Pacific between Fair Oaks and McDonald, Ark., 25.44 miles. The ap- 
plicant said that such operation was unprofitable and a burden on 
other operations. It said the contract for operation between Mc- 
Donald and Bridge Junction called for a minimum annual payment 
of $54,000 which was in excess of gross revenues it had received 
from such operation. Under the contract, it said, it could not do any 
intrastate business. 

Finance No. 9882. L. W. Baldwin and Guy A. Thompson, trus- 
tees of the Missouri Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific renew the appli- 
cation for a certificate permitting them to abandon a 12-mile seg- 
ment of a branch between Mound City and Blue Mound, Kan., after 
more than a year’s operation of the segment in accordance with the 
Commission’s idea when it authorized abandonment of other parts of 
the branch, May 15, 1934. The Commission then authorized renewal 
of the application if the year’s further operation of the segment did 
not create a prospect of better traffic on it. The further test, accord- 
ing to the renewed application, resulted in less than more revenue. 

Finance No. 11004. Boston & Maine asks for authority to assume 
obligations under an equipment_trust agreement under more favorable 
terms than now in existence. e object of the new arrangement is to 
enable the applicant to retain possession of 1,976 of steel underframe 
box cars and 500 steel hopper cars. The appliation says that it is 
contemplated that $2,670,000 shall be raised under the new arrange- 
ment. The original cost of the equipment was $5,389,993 on which 
$2,694,796.02 was paid to and including September 1. 

Finance No. 11006. Charles P. Megan, trustee of the Chicago & 
North Western, asks for authority to abandon part of the so-called 
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Parrish branch about 1.7 miles long in Langlade County, Wis., th, 
timber into which it runs having been cut out. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


The Maine Central Railroad Co. in Finance No. 11005, Maine 
Central Railroad Co. RFC loan, has asked the Commission { 
approve a loan to it by the RFC of $12,440,000, the funds to be 
‘available December 1, 1935, the loan to run to December 1, 1944 
The loan was requested to enable the applicant to repay a loa 
of $2,440,330.17 from the RFC and to pay holders of its firs 
and refunding gold bonds to the extent that the holders there; 
elect to take 50 per cent in cash instead of new bonds. The 
issue of first and refunding gold bonds is $20,000,000. It matures 
December 1. The applicant said it had endeavored, without sy. 
cess, to persuade the holders of such bonds to make a complete 
exchange of old for new obligations. 

As security for the loan the RFC will take $13,946,097 face 
value of a collateral note or notes, the notes to be secured by 
$13,946,097 of 4 per cent 10-year sinking fund bonds of the 
applicant dated December 1, 1935, maturing December 1, 1944 
The first proposal of the RFC was to buy the sinking fund bonds 
but later its proposal was as hereinbefore set forth. 

The Maine Central owes the Public Works Administration 
$313,000 obtained from that governmental agency as a work loan, 

As of October 31 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had disbursed $487,122,572 in loans to railroads, according to 
the corporation’s monthly statement. It had authorized loans 
to railroads amounting to $494,375,728, and, in addition, had 
approved in principle loans in the amount of $130,922,097 on 
performance of specified conditions. Loan authorizations cap. 
celed or withdrawn stood at $6,968,156 and repayments totaled 
$74,312,513. 

The Illinois Central, in Finance No. 9450, has asked the Com. 
mission to approve a five-year extension of its RFC loan of 
$7,778,000, due December 7, without any change in the collateral 
deposited as security for the loan. In a review of its prospects 
the applicant estimates that in 1936 the railroad retirement act 
will impose a burden on it of $1,232,000 and the social security 
act a burden of $490,000. These figures, it said, would be in. 
creased to $1,643,000 and $1,470,000, respectively, in 1938. It 
estimates its deficit in 1935 at $2,556,533 for the Illinois Central 
itself and a system deficit of $3,654,000. It estimates that it will 
have cash of $5,660,000 on hand at the end of 1935 and $4,614,000 
in May, 1936. The applicant estimates that after eliminating 
book entries for depreciation and the spread of 1934 PWA ex. 
penditures, the result will be a net income in 1935 for the 
Illinois Central of $7,192,456 in excess of fixed charges and a 
system net income of $6,895,903. 

In Finance No. 9179, Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. 
reconstruction loan, W. E. Hopkins asks for the modification 
of the terms imposed by the Commission in its report in this 
case of September 30, 1933 (193 I. C. C. 506), as amended, so 
as to eliminate condition No. 4. That condition was that before 
any advance on a loan of $240,748 was made the trustee should 
furnish bond or other assurance to satisfy, the RFC that he 
would complete the proposed construction of an extension of 
line from Cromwell to Myrtlewood, Ala., free of all mechanics’ 
or other liens and encumbrances. The petitioner said that 
all liens or claims had been or would be cleared up to the satis- 
faction of the RFC before the further loan of $240,748 would 
be available to the railway company. The petitioner said that 
removal of the condition would clarify this situation materially 
and better enable the RFC to deal with the facts on their 
merits. 








D. & R. G. W. TRUSTEESHIP 


The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. and its 
subsidiary, the Denver and Salt Lake Western Railroad Co., 
in Finance No. 11002, have filed with the Commission a copy of 
the trusteeship petition filed by them in the federal court for 
the district of Colorado. The filing with the Commission amounts 
to an initiation before that body of a trusteeship reorganization 
proceeding. 

The parent company sets forth that it owes $4,201,090 of 
overdue interest; that between November 1 and January 1, 
$3,059,430 of interest will fall due on its funded debt; that by 
January 1 it will have principal obligation maturities amounting 
to $51,093,496; and that its total obligation then will amount to 
$58,354,018, without adequate funds in its possession to meet it. 

The petition sets forth that the Denver & Salt Lake Western 
is indebted to the RFC on a demand note of $3,182,150. The 
property of the Denver & Salt Lake Western is leased to the 
parent company. 





CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Oral argument in fourth section application No. 15717, molasses 
and syrup to Pittsburgh, Pa., was set for Washington, D. C., Nov. 9. 
Argument in No. 22476 assigned for November 6, at Washington, 
D. C., was cancelled. 
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November 9, 1935 


I. C. C. AND RAIL TRUSTEES 


The Commission has revised its special rules of procedure 
to be followed by persons who have been nominated to be trus- 
tees for the reorganization of railroads in making their appli- 
cations for ratification of their appointments. The revision 
was intended to make the rules more precise and limit them 
to the ends sought by the Commission. 

As revised the rules make it unnecessary for a person who 
has been nominated to be a trustee to disclose intimate per- 
sonal items such as Charles P. Megan, trustee for the Chicago 
& North Western, set forth in his application for ratification. 
(See Traffic World, October 12, p. 582.) Among the items that 
Mr. Megan listed was a note which he had given to a friend for 
a loan of $1,500. Under the special rules dated October 7 it 
was necessary for Mr. Megan to make that disclosure, although 
it had no seeming bearing on the question of his qualification 
to serve as trustee. 

As issued the rules permitted applications for ratification to 
be made either by the debtor or the appointee. As revised the 
application is required from the appointee and may not be 
made by the debtor. The revisions other than that consisted 
of a rewriting of paragraphs (g) and (h) of section 1. Para- 
graph (g) as issued was as follows: 


(g) Any and all financial interests of the appointee, either direct 
or indirect, in any individual, partnership, association, corporation, 
or other organization. This statement should contain a complete list 
showing the kind and amount of all holdings, direct or indirect, 
beneficial or otherwise, by the appointee or any member of his im- 
mediate family, of stock certificates, notes, bonds, or other securities 
issued or guaranteed by such individual partnership, association or 
corporation. 


As revised, paragraph (g) reads as follows: 


(g) The names and addresses of all persons, partnerships, as- 
sociations, corporations or other organizations in which the appointee 
or any member of his immediate family has a financial interest, di- 
rect or indirect, beneficial, contingent, or otherwise, together with 
a description of the nature of such interest, showing whether it is 
evidenced by stock certificates, notes, bonds or other securities. 


As issued originally, paragraph (h) read as follows: 


(h) Any and all direct or indirect, fixed or contingent, financial 
obligations of the appointee, owing to or held by any individual, part- 
nership, association or corporation, whether as creditor, surety, or 
financial backer of the appointee, or as obligee, holder, or bene- 
ficiary of such obligation. This statement should show the kind and 
amount of each obligation, and the name of the creditor, surety, 
financial backer, obligee, holder or beneficiary. 


As revised, paragraph (h) follows: 


(h) The names and addresses of all persons, partnerships, as- 
sociations, corportions or other organizations to which the appointee 
is under financial obligation, direct or indirect, fixed, contingent or 
otherwise, in excess of $4,000 to any one person or concern, together 
with a description of the nature of such financial obligation, showing 
whether it is evidenced by book entries, notes, or otherwise. 


WALTER FRANKLIN DIRECTORSHIP 


Walter S. Franklin, vice president in charge of traffic of the 
Pennsylvania, has applied to the Commission, in Finance No. 
7121, sub.-No. 4, for authorization to hold generally, in addition 
to positions already held in the Pennsylvania organization, a 
directorship and/or any office or offices with the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. and all companies subsidiary thereto or 
affliated therewith. 

In addition to qualifying shares of stock, Mr. Franklin dis- 
closed that he held 250 shares of Pennsylvania stock, 35 of St. 
Louis-San Francisco, 400 of the common stock of the Wabash, 
and 50 of the Norfolk & Western. He said that he held no office 
with the Norfolk & Western or its subsidiary or affiliated com- 
panies, except that he had been elected a director of the Norfolk 
& Western October 22 but had not assumed his duties as such 
pending the approval of the commission. 


TRUSTEES FOR RAILROADS ~ 


Attorney General Cummings is shown, in Finance No. 10165, 
reorganization of the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Rail- 
road, as having recommended the appointment of a man to the 
Panel of standing trustees maintained by the Commission and 
as the recipient of information that, on account of an amend- 
Ment to the national bankruptcy act, the Commission is not 
adding names to that panel. 

“In view of recent developments, permit me to call your 
attention again to the name of Daniel F. B. Hickey, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., as a suitable person to be added to the panel in 
connection with railroad reorganization,” said the Attorney Gen- 
eral in a letter addressed to Commissioner Meyer. Answering 
that letter, Commissioner Meyer said: 

“Replying to your letter of the 26th instant (October), in 
which you present the name of Daniel F. B. Hickey to be added 
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to the panel of trustees in connection with railroad reorganiza- 
tions, permit me to say that as the Commission understands 
the amendment of Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, approved 
August 27, 1935, the district courts are not longer required to 
appoint trustees from the panel. For that reason the Commis- 
sion, since the amendment became effective, has not considered 
that it had authority to add names to the panel.” 

The amendment to which Commissioner Meyer referred 
eliminated the provision directing the Commission to set up a 
panel of men believed by it to be competent to serve as trustees 
in the reorganization of railroads from which district judges 
were to take names of trustees appointed to carry on the busi- 
ness of a railroad in course of reorganization. Section 77 of 
the bankruptcy act providing for reorganization was changed 
at the last session of Congress so as to make ratification of a 
man named by a district court to be a trustee a _ condition 
precedent to his qualification as such. 


C. M. ST. P. & P. REORGANIZATION 


The Commission has docketed in Finance No. 10882, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. reorganization, a 
petition for intervention filed by the National City Bank of 
New York and William W. Hoffman, as trustee under the ad- 
justment mortgage of February 2, 1925, in the federal court for 
the northern district of Illinois, eastern division, in No. 60463. 
In the petition the court was asked to impound income from 
the mortgaged property and segregate and sequester it for the 
benefit of petitioners as trustee and for holders of the adjust- 
ment bonds. Judge Wilkerson, granting the petition to inter- 
vene, reserved for consideration later the request with respect 
to impounding the income, stating that, inasmuch as all the lines 
of the railway owned and operated by the debtor were operated 
as a unit, it was impossible to determine and allocate the earn- 
ings and income of the properties subject to the lien of the 
adjustment mortgage until a proper basis of allocation had been 
established by the court. 

The Illinois State Trust Company of East St. Louis, IIl., and 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo., trustees 
under the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway Co. first mort- 
gage, has asked that the Commission disapprove the reorgani- 
zation plan of the C. M. St. P. & P., the parent company, and 
that no final approval or recommendation of approval of that 
plan or any plan be made by the Commission until the district 
court shall have amended its order classifying creditors and 
stockholders of the debtor so as to provide for the holders of 
$3,000,000 of C. M. & G. guaranteed bonds to constitute a sep- 
arate class and the holders of $2,700,000 of Gary bonds not 
guaranteed to constitute another separate class. 

Chairman Jones, of the RFC, after a conference with a 
representative of insurance companies and other holders of 
Milwaukee bonds, November 4, expressed the view that perhaps 
it would be well to defer reorganization of the Milwaukee until 
next spring. He indicated that the RFC would be agreeable to 
providing financial aid under the reorganization. 


C. & E. L SPECIAL COUNSEL FEE 


One of the purposes of the federal bankruptcy act under 
which railroad companies may be reorganized on account of 
financial difficulties, in the opinion of the Commission, “is to 
insure that the services of the legal profession, as well as of 
others, will be at the disposal of the railroads at a reasonable 
rate of compensation in proceeding to reorganize under that 
act.” It expressed this view in a report on reconsideration in 
Finance No. 9952, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co. re- 
organization, in which it adhered to its order of May 13, 1935, 
approving the sum of $8,000 as reasonable maximum compen- 
sation to be paid to Ernest S. Ballard as special counsel for 
Charles M. Thomson, trustee of the C. E. & I., debtor. Chair- 
man Tate and Commissioners Aitchison and Splawn noted dis- 
sents. 

Mr. Thomson, contending that the maximum compensation 
should be fixed at $15,000, had asked for reconsideration and 
modification of the order of May 13. 

The services of Mr. Ballard had to do in the main with the 
litigation involving the “Dixie” train controversy resulting from 
notice from the Louisville & Nashville to the C. & E. I. of its 
intention to djscontinue interchange of through passenger train 
equipment with the C. & E. I. at Evansville, Ind., effective as 
of October 28, 1934, and to make an arrangement for through 
passenger service with the New York Central lines in connec- 
tion with service from Chicago to Florida and southeastern 
points. 

The Commission said that in view of the importance of the 
so-called “Dixie” traffic to the C. & E. IL, the trustee imme- 
diately sought legal assistance to protect its interests, and 
obtained from the United States District Court at Chicago au- 
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thority to appoint Mr. Ballard as special counsel. The issue 
raised by the action of the L. & N. was carried to the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation and the final result was the issu- 
ance of an order by the Coordinator directing the C. & E. I. 
and the L. & N. to continue the controverted interchange at 
Evansville and ordering that the proposed interchange between 
the L. & N. and the N. Y. C. be not established. This action 
was taken on the ground that the proposed change would con- 
stitute an unnecessary duplication of existing services and an 
unjustified, presentable waste of the resources of the companies 
involved. The matter was taken to court by the trustee for 
the debtor and a temporary restraining order enjoining the 
L. & N. and the N. Y. C. from substituting the proposed inter- 
change of through passenger train equipment for the then exist- 
ing interchange between the L. & N. and the debtor was issued. 
Later the L. & N., the N. Y. C., the C. C. C. & St. L., and the 
N. C. & St. L. brought suit to enjoin the order of the Coordinator. 
The bill was dismissed for want of equity. Notice of intention 
to appeal was given, but an appeal was not perfected within the 
sixty-day period provided therefor. The report dealt with the 
services performed by Mr. Ballard in connection with this 
litigation and also pointed out that he had in addition done 
other work. Continuing, the Commission, in part, said: 


As a consideration affecting the maximum compensation to be 
fixed for the special counsel, the trustee pointed out that he was 
retained only for the above described litigation, at a time when 
the trustee had no other counsel. At that time, however, the special 
counsel was serving the debtor as counsel in connection with pre- 
paration of a plan of reorganization, and had been so employed for 
about two months. There is at present before the United States 
District Court and the Commission in this proceeding a _ petition 
for authorization to pay the same individual a fee of $10,000 for 
services rendered from July 21, 1934, to June 30, 1935, in this ca- 
pacity, and for reimbursement for expenses incurred. Under these 
circumstances it is not appropriate to consider services rendered 
to the trustee as casual, and determine the fee upon such a basis. 

Counsel for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation appeared at 
the hearing and pointed out that it was the usual practice of rail- 
roads seeking relief under the provisions of section 77 of the bank- 
ruptcy act to assign legal problems confronting the trust estate to 
the regular legal staff. The trustee was insistent the Dixie train 
litigation could not have been successfully handled by the debtor’s 
law department. In addition to the fact that the trustee is a lawyer 
of recognized ability who has served for more than 10 years as a 
member of the Illinois Appellate Court at Chicago, the debtor re- 
tained counsel at Washington, D. C., whose experience, advice, and 
services were at the disposal of the debtor trustee in the contro- 
versy presented to the coordinator. The trustee, relying upon his 
own experience as a lawyer, has refrained from requesting appoint- 
ment by the court of regular counsel to assist him. No appoint- 
ment was made to fill the vacancy caused by the death in May, 1934, 


of the debtor’s general counsel, whose salary was approximately 
$20,000 per annum. 
The trustee states that the revenues accruing to the debtor 


from its so-called Dixie traffic in 1933 amounted to $1,190,462, and 
in 1934 to $1,223,625. Partly through direct assignment and in part 
by apportionment of operating expenses to this traffic, he reached 
the conclusion that the traffic produced a total profit of $271,711 
in 1933 and $252,415 in 1934. The trustee points out, however, that 
many items of expense were apportioned to this traffic which could 
not be eliminated if the service were discontinued, because of the 
necessity of serving communities local to the debtor’s line. He ex- 
presses the view that the gross revenues from these trains in 1933 
and 1934 exceeded the expenses which could be saved if the trains 
were discontinued by at least $600,000. 

The trustee testified that in his opinion the bill rendered hy 
special counsel for his services is well within the customary charges 
for similar services by members of the Chicago bar under similar 
situations. 

As we understand section 77 of the bankruptcy act, one of its 
purposes is to insure that the services of the legal profession, as 
well as of others, will be at the disposal of the railroads at a rea- 


sonable rate of compensation in proceeding to reorganize under 
that act. 
The importance to the debtor of preserving to it the traffic 


under discussion is not questioned. The novelty of proceedings in 
connection with the coordinator’s order is beyond question, and the 
skill of the special counsel and the effectiveness of his organiza- 
tion are disclosed by the success of his efforts. It is proper that 
these matters be considered in fixing the maximum compensation 
for the services rendered. But in view of the continuing connection 
of special counsel with the debtor, as well as the other circumstances 
and considerations enumerated above, we are of the view that the 
services rendered by him do not justify approval of the full amount 
sought as compensation. 


M. P. REORGANIZATION 


The protective committee for holders of Missouri Pacific 
general mortgage four per cent gold bonds, due March 1, 1975, 
of which Edward C. Delafield is chairman, in Finance No. 9918, 
has joined the committee representing the first and refunding 
mortgage bond holders in asking the Commission to dismiss, 
as prima facie impracticable, the plan submitted by the Missouri 
Pacific Co. for reorganization of its system. The committee of 
the general mortgage four per cent bonds contends that the plan 
is impracticable within the meaning of section 77 (d) of the 
national bankruptcy act. The first and refunding bondholders’ 


committee filed its request for such summary disposal of the 
Missouri Pacific Company’s plan so as to save the expense of 
hearings, it said. 

Dismissal is asked on the ground that the plan of reorganiza- 
tion is so inequitable and unfair, in that it favors stockholders 
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at the expense of creditors, that it is difficult to believe tha 
any class of creditors would accept the plan in its present form. 
The committee said that that was so without considering whethe 
the recent earnings of the system would be sufficient to cove 
the fixed charges contemplated in the plan or the effect of recep; 
legislation by Congress, such as the social security act and the 
bituminous coal conservation act which the committee said wouly 
reduce available earnings and which had not been considere 
in the making of the plan. 

In any fair plan of reorganization, said Mr. Delafield in q 
letter to Director Sweet of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 
the rights of creditors to realize on any increase in the values jp 
the equity would be recognized. Despite the fact that on the 
basis of earnings and on the basis of the balance sheet ag of 
December 31, 1934, neither the existing preferred stock nor the 
existing common stock of the company should be entitled to any 
great consideration in any feasible plan of reorganization, the 
committee said the proposed plan of reorganization provided for 
the issuance of practically all the new common stock to the 
present stockholders, preferred and common. The committee 
suggested that that was a patently unfair and inequitable provi. 
sion. The committee also objected to that part of the plan pro. 
viding for a retirement fund which, it said, would operate prior 
to payment of interest on certain of the proposed securities, 
That, the committee said, would operate to increase the value 
of the equity in the company at the expense of the holders of 
the proposed bonds. 


Oo. S. L. ABANDONMENT 


A recommendation that division 4 of the Commission find 
that the present and future public convenience and necessity 
have not been shown to permit abandonment by the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company of its so-called Raft River branch 
extending from Declo to Idahome, Ida., 18.66 miles, has been made 
by Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, in a proposed report in 
Finance No. 10742, Oregon Short Line Railroad Company pro- 
posed abandonment. Counsel for protestants contended that the 
application should be denied for a period of at least two years 
in order that opportunity might be afforded to perfect irriga- 
tion facilities in the area served and to show the extent to 
which the improved conditions would furnish increased traffie 
for the line. The examiner agreed with that viewpoint and 
said the finding should be made without prejudice to the right 
of applicant to renew its application after two years in the 
event of the failure of the line to show substantial improve- 
ment over the result for the years 1933 and 1934. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4152, the Commission has suspended from 
November 5 until June 5, schedules published by carriers as 
follows: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.: Supplement 
No. 4 to I. C. C. No. C-12499; supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to 
I. C. C. No. C-12500; Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. Co.: Supple- 
ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 906; supplements Nos. 4 and 5 to 
I. C. C. No. 907. The suspended schedules propose changes in 
transit arrangements on grain and grain pxroducts, carloads, 
at points intermediate to or from so-called rate-break markets 
in western territory. At present restrictions in connection with 
the rates provides substantially that shipments passing through 
points from which proportional rates are published shall be 
charged the combination of rates to and from each proportional 
rate point on the route of movement. It is now proposed to 
cancel the restriction in connection with intermediate transit 
points and permit transit at those intermediate points on the 
basis of the through rate from origin to destination even though 
shipments may move through rate-break markets en route. 

In I. and S. No. 4153, the Commission has suspended from 
November 5 until December 1, schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 11 to J. R. Peel’s I. C. C. No. 2677 joint with L. E. 
Kipp’s I. C. C. No. A-2549, and other tariffs of agents and indi- 
vidual lines’ issues. The suspended schedules propose to revise 
rates on potatoes, in straight carloads, from points in the west 
and northwest to destinations generally in the southwest which 
were involved in I. & S. Docket No. 4081, which would result 
in both increases and reductions. 





RAIL CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, according to a report as 
to its financial condition filed with the Commission and par- 
ticipating carriers, has, through liquidating distributions since 
June 1, 1933, returned $26,491,858 or 36 per cent of the net emer- 
gency freight revenues collected by it. Of this amount, $12,- 
045,212 has been in cash and $14,446,646 incredits on obligations 
due to the corporation. 

The latest distribution, the twenty-first, was made on Octo- 
ber 31, returning $735,885 or the equivalent of one per cent of 
the fund, divided cash $379,926 and credits $355,959. 

Payments to the corporation in October consisted of $367,564 
in reduction of loans and $53,952 interest, a total of $421,516. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, S. D. California, C. D.) In suit by corpora- 
tion to restrain Railroad Commission from enforcing order 
directing corporation to cease and desist from operating as 
transportation company, burden was on corporation to show 
that commission’s finding that corporation was operating as 
common carrier was without support in record. (Oilwell Ex- 
press Corporation vs. Railroad Commission, 11 Fed. Supp. 665.) 

Decision of state Supreme Court refusing to disturb finding 
of Railroad Commission that certain individual through plaintiff 
corporation had been conducting common carrier operations 
constituting contempt of order of commission held final judicial 
determination based on identical rights asserted in that court, 
which would be recognized by District Court in refusing to 
enjoin enforcement of commission’s order to corporation to 
cease and desist from operating as transportation company until 
certificate of public convenience and necessity had been se- 
cured (St. Cal. 1929, p. 1895, Sec. 1 (c, e).—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. West Virginia.) Order of Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring carrier to desist from rate 
discrimination between two coal fields held not invalid as be- 
yond issues involved, where complaint alleged existing rates 
were unreasonable and unjust, and unduly disadvantageous to 
complainants and carrier had full opportunity to make defense, 
though complainant, while seeking parity in any event, sought 
to secure lower rate prevailing in competitive field, if possible 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3). (Chesa- 
peake & O. Ry. Co. vs. United States, 11 Fed. Supp. 588.) 

Power of Interstate Commerce Commission on complaint of 
unjust discrimination is not restricted by issues raised on com- 
plaint, provided railway alleged to have committed such dis- 
crimination had full opportunity to make defense against charge 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 3, 13, par. 1, 49 USCA, Secs. 
3, 13, par. 1).—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission must look to substance 
of complaint rather than its form, and is not limited in its action 
by strict rules of pleading and practice which govern courts 
of law (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 13, par. 1, 49 USCA, Sec. 
13, par. 1).—TIbid. 

Evidence held to support finding of Interstate Commerce 
Commission that coal rate from Kentucky field was unduly 
prejudicial, where it was shown that coal mined from Kentucky 
fields was similar in quality to coal from West Virginia fields 
enjoying lower rate, was mined from practically same vein, 
moved in same direction over railroad, and under practically 
Same conditions as to transportation, and that producers in 
Kentucky fields were damaged by difference in rate through 
loss of sale of their coal by having to charge higher price (In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Existence of discrimination in rates alone carries with it 
presumption that parties paying higher rate were damaged (In- 
terstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Purpose of section of Interstate Commerce Act prohibiting 
undue preference was to secure equality of treatment to all and 
to prevent unjust discrimination, and language of act is com- 
prehensive enough to include every form of unjust discrimina- 
tion (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 
Finding of Interstate Commerce Commission as to unjust 
discrimination in rates held not precluded by former finding 
that higher rate than one found discriminatory was reasonable, 
since rate may be reasonable and still be unjust discrimination 
— Commerce Act, Secs. 1, 3, 49 USCA, Secs. 1, 3).— 

id. 


Existence of undue preference in rates is question of fact 
for Interstate Commerce Commission (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

In proceeding to remove coal rate discrimination, evidence 
held not insufficient to establish similarity of operating condi- 
tions between two coal fields, where railroad, which had peculiar 
Knowledge of operating conditions, failed to show difference 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Findings of fact made by Interstate Commerce Commission 
held sufficient to support order requiring railroad to desist 
from rate discrimination between two coal fields (Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3). 
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Commission found that complainant intended, on establish- 
ment of lawful rate from mines, to build and operate river 
transhipment facilities; that it was apparent that there was 
prospective movement which could readily and undoubtedly be 
handled in manner to establish its interstate character; that 
conditions on respective branches of railroad running from West 
Virginia field and from northeast Kentucky field were about 
same; that average distance of haul from West Virginia field 
was about 85 or 90 miles and from the Kentucky field only 10 
or 12 miles greater; that coal from two fields were of same 
grade and quality and keenly competitive, and that on all rail 
traffic to central territory rates from two fields were on parity. 
Commission concluded that situation which gave coal producers 
in West Virginia field benefit of so great a difference in rates 
necessarily was to detriment and damage of producers in north- 
east Kentucky field.—Ibid. 

Ultimate conditions only, and not formal and precise find- 
ings of fact, are required of Interstate Commerce Commission 
to bring particular case within section of Interstate Commerce 
Act prohibiting undue preferences (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 3, 49 USCA, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Courts are without power to make rates and will not sub- 
stitute their judgment for that of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and can only pass on acts of commission to ascertain 
whether it has acted arbitrarily and without evidence or had 
transcended its lawful powers.—Ibid. 

Determination whether rate is unreasonable or discrimina- 
tory is question on which finding of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is conclusive, if supported by any substantial evidence, 
unless there is some irregularity in proceeding or some error 
in application of rules of law, and court may not weigh evidence 
introduced before commission (Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 
1, 3, 49 USCA, Secs. 1, 3).—Ibid. 

Soundness of reasoning by which conclusions of Interstate 
Commerce Commission are reached, and wisdom of regulations 
which commission prescribes are matters which are left to 
commission.—Ibid. 


KANSAS CITY TERMINALS CASE 


Asserting that the Commission has no jurisdiction or power 
under the interstate commerce act or any other act of Congress, 
or otherwise, to entertain the complaint or to grant the relief 
asked for, the Santa Fe and the Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way Co. have filed motions to dismiss No. 27180, Kansas City 
Southern Railway Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. 
et al. They declare that if the interstate commerce act, section 
1 (21) is construed to give the Commission such jurisdiction 
or power, then the act is unconstitutional as authorizing the 
taking of property without just compensation in violation of the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution; in violation of section 1 
of article 1, as a delegation of legislative power and of section 
1, article 3 of the constitution as an exercise of judicial power 
by the Commission. 

The complaint, which the Santa Fe and the terminal com- 
pany ask that the Commission dismiss, asks the regulatory 
body to issue an order requiring the terminal company, within 
a specified time, to extend its line in Kansas City, Mo., by the 
construction of a line provided for in contracts made in 1931 
between the Kansas City Southern on the one hand and the 
terminal company and the Missouri Pacific, on the other. The 
extension which the Kansas City Southern now desires the 
Commission to order was authorized by it in Finance No. 8740 
and Finance No. 8714. 

Authority was granted to the terminal company to con- 
struct a new line in Kansas City as a substitute, in effect, for 
an extension, authority for which the Kansas City Southern 
had applied for in a finance proceeding carried on at the same 
time the terminal company’s application was pending. The 
Kansas City Southern, in that proceeding and in this one, tried 
and is trying to obtain a better line for its operations than is 
afforded its so-called high line. 

In the contracts made in 1931, among the Kansas City South- 
ern, the Missouri Pacific and the terminal company, the Mis- 
souri Pacific agreed to the use of some of its tracks by the 
terminal company for the benefit of the Kansas City Southern. 
The time for the terminal company to complete the extension 
was extended by various orders until September 30, 1935. 
Shortly thereafter, the Kansas City Southern alleges, the trus- 
tees of the Missouri Pacific gave notice that they elected to dis- 
affirm the 1931 contractual arrangements and that since that 
time the terminal company and the Missouri Pacific have failed 
and refused to carry out the terms of the 1931 arrangements 
although it had repeatedly demanded that they be complied 
with. 

In addition to filing the motion to dismiss the terminal 
company made an answer to the complaint without waiving but 
insisting upon its motion to dismiss. It said that it was im- 
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possible for it to do the things which it had agreed to do under 
the contracts of 1931 unless the Missouri Pacific on its part 
did the things which it agreed to do. The terminal company 
also alleged that it was not legally obligated to perform the 
contracts on its part unless the Missouri Pacific was bound by 
those contracts. It said that completion of the work would 
cost in excess of $600,000, a sum of money which it said it had 
not been able to obtain from any source. 

The trustees and the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. itself 
have filed a motion to dismiss in No. 27180, Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Co. vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. et al., 
similar to the motions filed by other defendants in that proceed- 
ing. In this motion it is alleged the Commission has no juris- 
diction or power to entertain the complaint or grant the relief 
desired. This motion also alleges that if section 1 (21) is con- 
strued to give the Commission power then it is unconstitutional 
and that exercise of such power by the Commission would be 
in violation of that part of the Constitution giving judicial 
power to the courts. 


WHEAT PRODUCTS, TWIN CITIES TO CHICAGO 


In a notice issued November 8 in I. and S. No. 4134, wheat 
products, Twin Cities to Chicago, the Commission announced it 
had voted against vacating the order of suspension in that pro- 
ceeding. The tariffs suspended proposed to reduce, for a tem- 
porary period expiring March 31, next, proportional rates on 
wheat products from the Twin Cities to gateways to Eastern 
Territory applicable on traffic to points beyond such gateways 
and applicable only on wheat brought into the Twin Cities from 
the southwest or by rail from Duluth. The Commission said 
that subsequent to the suspension action, a conference was had 
at Chicago for the purpose of developing information as to 
whether an emergency existed that would warrant vacation, in 
whole or in part, of the suspension order. It said it had de- 
cided not to vacate the order. 


FALSE CLAIMS FINE 


The Commission is in receipt of information, according to 
a statement by Secretary McGinty, to the effect that on October 
31, 1935, the East Side Coal Co. at Detroit entered a plea of 
guilty in federal court to an indictment charging filing of false 
claims in violation of section 10 of the interstate commerce act. 
The indictment in this case had charged that the coal com- 
pany and its president, David Goldberg, and secretary, B. D. Hill, 
had committed the offenses charged. Upon the plea of guilty 
by the corporation the court nolle prossed the charges against 
the individuals. A fine of $1,000 was imposed against the 
corporation. 


CONCESSIONS INDICTMENTS 


Secretary McGinty, for the Commission, has issued the fol- 
lowing: 


The Commission has been advised that on October 31, 1935, a 
federal Grand Jury at Detroit, Mich., returned an indictment charg- 
ing that Hyman and Jack Taback, engaged in the coal and ice 
business at Detroit, had solicited and accepted concessions in vio- 
lation of the Elkins act through the misbilling of second-hand ice 
making machinery shipped from Davenport, Ia., to Detroit. The 
grand jury also returned an indictment against J. J. Cunningham, 
division freight agent of the Rock Island lines at Davenport, lIa., 
charging that he had offered, granted and given concessions to 
the Tabacks through having assisted them in the unlawful practices 


alleged. The indictments charged that the carrier’s revenue had 
been depleted by reason of the fact that the shipments moved 
under scrap iron rates when they should have moved under ice 


making machinery rates. 


REBATES ALLEGED 


The Commission has been advised that on October 30, 1935, 
says an announcement issued by Secretary McGinty, an indict- 
ment in 30 counts under the Elkins act was returned in the 
district court for the eastern district of Louisiana at New Or- 
leans against Import Warehouse Corporation charging the ac- 
ceptance of rebates and concessions. The case arose out of 
claims for transit refunds filed by said company in connection 
with shipments of blackstrap molasses transported by railroad 
from Gramercy and Reserve, La., to New Orleans and exported 
therefrom to a foreign country. 

The case was investigated by representatives of the Bureau 
of Inquiry of the Commission and the facts were presented to 
the grand jury by H. L. Main, an attorney of that bureau. 





RATES ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 4143, dairy products from 
W. T. L. to Official Territory, has shortened the period of sus- 
pension from May 1 to November 10, so that the suspended 
rates may become effective as soon as possible under a com- 
promise adjustment. The rates, however, are to be amended 
as a result of negotiations so that the rates from Duluth Dock, 
Minn., will be one cent under rates from Ladysmith, Wis., until 
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December 5, when rates from Duluth will be made the same x 
the rates suspended in this case. All the rates, however, ay 
to expire April 15 next. The proceeding, however, is not to hy 
wholly quashed. It has been assigned for hearing at Duluty 
November 11, before Examiner Kobel. 


EX PARTE 104 REHEARING DENIED 


The Commission November 7 announced a denial of the 
petition of the National Industrial Traffic League for rehearing 
in Ex Parte No. 104, practices of carriers affecting operating 
revenues or expenses, part two, terminal services. 


ACCIDENT REPORTS 


The Commission, by division 4, has issued the following 
order with respect to reports of railway accidents: 


The subject of rules for the recording and reporting of accidents 
being under consideration: 

It is ordered, That beginning with the first day of January, 1936, 
and thereafter during the six months’ period ending June 30, 1936, all 
carriers by steam railway within the scope of the accident reports 
act, approved May 6, 1910, shall keep, and hereby are required to 
keep, a record showing the name of each employe injured while op 
duty in an accident arising from the operation of a railway and in- 
capacitated as a result of the injury from performing his ordinary 
dent occurred. Such record shall also show the date on which the are. 
duties for any time beyond the day, or shift, during which the acci- 
cident occurred, duration of incapacity, location and cause of the ac- 
cident, the nature of the injury, and the character of the equipment 
involved, if any. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers shall include in their 
monthly reports of railway accidents, beginning with the month of 
January, 1936, and thereafter monthly to and including June, 1936, 
in addition to the information now required, a statement of the num- 
ber of employes on duty injured and incapacitated for any time be- 
yond the day or shift during which the accident occurred, the num- 
ber so reported to be subdivided into three subtotals relating re- 
spectively to train accidents, train-service accidents, and nontrain 
accidents. 


COORDINATOR AND RAILROADS 


Coordinator Eastman said, when asked about the matter No- 
vember 6, that there was no change in the situation with respect 
to effecting economies at the expense of labor under the emersg- 
ency railroad transportation act of 1933, from what it was the 
first week in October (see Traffic World, Oct. 5, p. 545) when it 
was ascertained that there had not been up to that time dis- 
placement of railroad employes by the railroads or the Coordina- 
tor taking advantage of the “leeway” for effecting economies at 
the expense of labor. Studies looking to the effecting of such 
economies, particularly with respect to terminal unification 
projects, are under way. The fact that such projects are under 
consideration has brought protests against them from railroad 
labor and its friends. 

The “leeway” referred to was spoken of by Coordinator East- 
man in July (see Traffic World, July 27, p. 145) after he had 
conferred with members of the railroad coordinating commit- 
tees. The “leeway” is held by the Coordinator to be afforded by 
reason of section 7 (b) of the emergency act»permitting deduc- 
tions to be made from the total employment in May, 1933, at 
the rate of not more than 5 per cent a year, on account of retire- 
ments, etc., and thus reduce the total below which employment 
may not be reduced under the act. 

As of the middle of September Class I railroads, including 
switching and terminal companies, had 1,024,978 employes, as 
compared with 952,096 employes as of the middle of May, 1933. 
For the two years ended with May, 1935, a deduction of 10 
per cent, or 5 per cent a year, may be made, if retirements, 
deaths, etc., run that high, from the figure of 952,096, or 95,209. 
This would bring the total under which the railroads or Coordina- 
tor could not go in effecting economies at the expense of labor 
to 856,887. On the face of these figures, deducting the 856,887 
from the September total of 1,024,978, there were 168,091 em- 
ployes in service in September in excess of the number of em- 
ployes below which the railroads and the Coordinator may not 
go in effecting economies under the act at the expense of labor. 
These figures indicate that there are in all probability more than 
100,000 employes who are not protected in their jobs and com- 
pensation under the emergency act, and, if they occupy positions 
that would be abolished under economies effected under the act, 
they could be dismissed, under the act. Employes who were in 
service in May, 1933, and who still are in those positions, are 
protected as to their employment and compensation. Many em- 
ployes who were so protected have left the employment of the 
railroads since May, 1933, and their successors are not so 
protected. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC REPORT 


Coordinator Eastman has issued appendix 1 to his freight 
traffic report of which volumes I, II, and III have heretofore 
been issued. The appendix is comprised of a number of charts, 
schedules and tables designed to support the texts of the pre- 
vious volumes. 
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November 9, 1 935 


Eastman and Rail Labor 


Coordinator Appeals to Railroad Employes Not to 


Stand in Way of Economy Projects That Will 
Cause Dismissal of Employes—Says Labor 
Will Benefit in Long Run 


In an address November 9 before the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks at St. Louis, Mo., Joseph B. East- 
man, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, discussed the ques- 
tion, “having in mind solely their own welfare, what is the 
wise policy for the employes to pursue with respect to the 
introduction by the railroads of labor-saving plans, practices, 
and devices?” 

“T shall start my answer with the proposition that there 
is a connection between the welfare of employes and the pros- 
perity of the industry,” said he. “It may be put this way: The 
opportunities for the employes are better when the industry 
is prosperous than when it is not. On the other hand, you 
cannot get blood from a stone, and employes who work for a 
failing concern, or even for one which has difficulty in making 
both ends meet, have very little to look forward to. The best 
opportunities are with a business which is not only prosperous 
but alive and growing. 

“The railroad business has been hit hard in recent years, 

and at present it is far from prosperous and neither is it grow- 
ing.” 
The Coordinator then referred to the effect on the railroads 
of the depression, of the automobile and airplane on passenger 
traffic, and of the truck on freight traffic, as well as the effect of 
competition from the water carriers, pipe lines and electric 
transmission lines. He touched on the development of big in- 
dustries and others furnishing their own transportation as an- 
other important factor. 

“The railroads cannot hope to meet this competition un- 
less they transport as conveniently and cheaply as industries 
and individuals can transport on their own account,” said he. 
“Moreover, these other forms of transportation are not stand- 
ing still but improving every day, both in equipment and 
methods. Do not imagine for a moment that the truck, for 
example, has by any means reached its maximum mechanical 
efficiency. 

“So far as methods are concerned, a truck operator told 
me with pride the other day of the clerical labor he had been 
able to save by combining two hitherto independent trucking 
lines. There was no one to say him nay.” 

Asserting that “all this” did not make the situation hope- 
less for the railroads, the Coordinator said the situation re- 
quired “new manifestations of the enterprise and _ initiative 
which have distinguished American railroads in the past.” New 
methods, new equipment, new service, new rates, and the lowest 
costs of operation practicable to attain—these were pointed out 
as Objectives for the railroads. 


Employes’ Part Suggested 


Speaking of the loss of railroad passenger traffic and the 
great loss of employment as a result thereof, Mr. Eastman said 
that, though many railroad executives had seemed to have given 
up hope on that point, particularly as to local travel, his con- 
viction was that the executives were wrong and that there were 
possibilities of fast, clean, cheap, local service on the rails 
which could even now attract paying business. Referring to 
hew types of equipment, he said if these cars or trains were 
to be successful, “and this is the big ‘if,’ the number of men 
used to operate them must be kept down to a minimum.” He 
added that safe rail travel would not yet permit single-man 
operation, “but in many cases I am told that it will permit two- 
man operation.” He had pointed out that busses ordinarily 
used one man a bus. Continuing, he said: 


' 

I do not pose as an expert on this matter, and shall make no 
attempt to go into details. The point is this. Here is a place where 
employment has already been lost. It is gone. It can only be 
regained by regaining or creating traffic, and that can be done only 
with quick, convenient, comfortable, cheap service. The railroad 
employes have nothing to lose and everything to gain by cooperat- 
ing to the limit in such an undertaking. Safety must not be sacrificed, 
but if they insist upon rules or practices which make it necessary to 
employ more men than good service and safety actually require, 
they will hurt rather than help themselves. As I see it, this is as 
Plain-as two plus two make four. It applies, not only to the local, 
short-distance travel, but also to the long-distance, through travel. 
The latter is by no means immune to automobile, bus and airplane 
competition. If it is to be held and increased, the best of service 
at the lowest reasonable cost is essential. 

You may say that the way to meet this situation is to impose 
regulations and restrictions on the railroad competitors. There is 
much which should and can be done to improve the safety and em- 
ployment conditions of other forms of transportation, particularly 
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on the highways, and it may be also to secure adequate compensa- 
tion for the use of transportation facilities which the government 
provides. But any such regulations and restrictions must be within 
reason, and the public interest in these other forms of transportation 
is so great that you certainly cannot hope for anything more. There 
is not the slightest prospect, in my judgment, that anything that 
may be done along these lines will remove the need for the best 
possible service at the lowest reasonable cost, if railroad traffic is to 
thrive and grow. In fact, as rail employes, you are in serious danger 
that the railroads will themselves go into the bus and truck busi- 
ness as a substitute for much rail service which they now furnish. 


Freight Service Problem 
What I have said in regard to passenger service applies also to 


freight service, although the conditions differ in some respects. The 
merchandise or less-than-carload traffic has been slipping away 
for years, and it is handled in most wasteful ways. There is the 


same need as in the passenger department for the best possible 
service at the lowest reasonable cost, and great opportunities for 
improvement. Only by using every means to that end can the rail- 
roads hope to retain and expand this business. If the employes stand 
in the way of such a movement, they may for the moment seem 
to gain an advantage, but before long they will lose much more 
than they have gained. 

When it comes to carload traffic, I can give you a good illustra- 
tion of what the railroads are up against which came to my atten- 
tion last week. It is only one of many which might be given. I 
attended a motor truck show and saw certain types of new and 
very efficient trucks used by large industries for hauling products 
in volume. 1 was told that these were put in service only after it 
was found by most careful study that they could haul the traffic 
at a cost considerably below the railroad charge and only after long 
efforts had been made without success to secure a reduction in railroad 
rates. 

For the purpose of cutting costs, the railroads have for some 
years been increasing train tonnage, operating longer and longer 
trains. Under certain conditions this does result in the lowest operat- 
ing cost, but I question whether the effort in this direction has not 
been overdone, in view of the capital costs, the terminal costs, and 
the delays to service which are often incurred. As in the case of 
the passenger traffic, I believe there is much opportunity, particu- 
larly on branch and secondary lines and in_ local service, for the 
profitable operation of quick, light trains employing cheap and very 
flexible motive power. The railroads are not convinced on this point, 
but if the time comes when they are convinced, there will be the 
same necessity as in the passenger service to use no more men than 
safety and good service absolutely require. 


Other Economies 


Coordinator Eastman said he had so far talked chiefly of 
cases where employment had already been lost and the ques- 
tion was whether it could be restored. 

“There are situations, however,” said he, “where the rail- 
roads could, by better cooperation with each other, save con- 
siderable money which they are now spending. The immediate 
result in such cases, in the absence of any restraining law, 
would be a reduction in employment. Illistrations are the uni- 
fication or joint use of terminal facilities and improved methods 
of interline accounting. Such projects encounter certain rail- 
road prejudices which make it difficult to bring them to the 
final stage of development. Assume, however, that the railroad 
employes are actually faced with such projects. Having in mind 
their own welfare, should they cooperate or resist? 

“They are certainly justified, in such cases, in demanding 
protection against sudden removal without any recompense and 
nothing to cushion the shock. It is not right or just to treat 
them that way, nor even wise in the long run from the railroad 
point of view.” 

Last year, continued he, as a substitute for the temporary 
section 7 (b) of the emergency railroad transportation act pro- 
tecting employes from dismissal, he had worked out a system of 
so-called dismissal compensation to cover such situations, which 
he hoped could be made a permanent provision of the law, but 
he said he “got no help from either the managements or the 
men, and there was nothing done about it.” He said the plan 
did not differ in principle from the special arrangement worked 
out by the brotherhood he was addressing with the Union Pa- 
cific system last summer in connection with unification of sub- 
sidiaries. He said he also conceded no such economy project 
should be approved that would injure railroad service. 


“Subject to these limitations,” said he, “my own best judg- 
ment is that from the standpoint of their own welfare it is not 
wise for the railroad employes to resist these projects. I 
realize that the immediate results may be hard on some indi- 
viduals, even under a proper system of dismissal compensation, 
but you cannot wisely consider such individuals alone. The 
test must be the greatest good of the greatest number, taking 
into account not only the immediate present, but also the 
future.” 

Asserting that the railroad industry had been slipping back, 
the Coordinator continued: 


I want, and I know that you want, to see it go forward. I want, 
and I know that you want, to see the time come again when the 
railroads can promote men and take on new employes to handle a 
growing traffic. Employment conditions in the industry will not be 
healthy until that time arrives. I am also thoroughly persuaded 
that under present conditions the only hope of doing this is to bring 
costs down to the lowest minimum consistent with the furnishing 
of the service which is necessary to attract traffic, and this means 
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seizing every opportunity to save unnecessary expense, however and 
wherever that opportunity may present itself. 


Financial Exploitation 


I think, felt that the railroads have been 
mismanaged, and that if the burden of 
this exploitation could be removed your troubles would be over. 
Undoubtedly there has been much exploitation. I took quite an 
active part years ago, as an assistant to the present Justice Brandeis, 
in the financial investigation of the New Haven Railroad, and I got 
my first knowledge of railroads in that way. But let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that in only three out of the past 20 years has the 
common stock of that railroad, aggregating more han $157,000,000, 
paid any dividends whatever; that the New Haven made up at the 
expense of its stockholders many of the losses incurred through 
unwise investments; and that, notwithstanding all this, it has now 
gone into bankruptcy. Sooner or later it will be financially reorgan- 
ized, but however it is reorganized or however low its fixed charges 
become, it will still be under the necessity, if it is to thrive and 
grow, of giving the best possible service at the lowest reasonable 
cost. Meeting competition everywhere—by water, by highway and 
by air—it cannot hope to prosper in any other way. 

Other railroads, like the Frisco, the Rock Island, the Milwaukee, 
the Denver & Rio Grrande, the Western Pacific, the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the Wabash, have been the victims of financial exploitation or 
mismanagement in the past; but all of these which I have named 
and others, some of which have been subject to no such criticism, 
are in receivership or bankruptcy. The investors in railroads have 
certainly had their share of suffering in the past few years. There 
are many wastes, other than the use of unnecessary labor, which 
have afHicted railroads in the past, and from which they should be 
preserved. None of these things should be neglected, and they all 
have an important bearing on the railroad future. Indeed, a special 
investigation of the financial affairs of the railroads is now being 
made by the Senate committee on interstate commerce, and I have 
much hope that it will have good results. I wish I could go at length 
into this matter of financial exploitation, because there has been 
not a little misunderstanding as to its results and how they have 
affected the present railroad situation. For present purposes, how- 
ever, it is sufficient to say that the financial reorganization of many 
railroads is desirable and will have a good effect on their future 
credit. The way has been paved for such reorganizations by the 
bankruptcies or receiverships which have already occurred. Yet 
there is nothing in this situation which will in any way make it 
unnecessary for the railroads to improve their equipment, facilities, 
and service and to get their operating costs down to the lowest 
possible and reasonable basis. If the railroads could start all over 
again with a clean slate and a perfect capitalization made up wholly 
of stock backed by a profit and loss surplus and no debt, the need 
would still exist. 


Some of you have, 
financially exploited and 


Government Ownership 


Some of you may also have the idea that your troubles would 
be at an end if the Federal Government should take over the rail- 
road properties and substitute public for private management. This 
idea. is in no way shocking to me, and there is much to be said for 
it. For reasons which I have endeavored to state quite fully, I have 
not been willing to recommend such a step under present conditions. 
It is at least possible that, regardless of theoretical considerations, 
we shall reach the state which many other countries have reached 
where, as a practical matter, it will be necessary to take the rail- 
roads over because they have ceased to be an attractive field for 
private capital and enterprise and no other alternative will be open. 
When an industry which performs an essential public function, as 
the railroads do, gets into that unfortunate situation, there is noth- 
ing left but government ownership and operation, and that is in fact 
the reason why many countries own and operate their railroads, and 
not any theories of socialism or communism. 

I doubt whether we shall come to that pass, but if we do, there 
are certain things for which I shall fight with all the strength that 
is in me, and so far as my choice can be heard, and you should 
and I believe will agree with me. One is that the railroads shall 
be managed as a business and not as a political institution, and 
the other is that they shall be made to pay their way, so far as 
that is in any wise practicable, including not only operating expense 
and depreciation but interest on the debt incurred in their acquisi- 
tion, If the government gets into this business on any other basis and 
at the permanent expense of the taxpayers of the country, it will be 
the beginning of ultimate disaster. Moreover, if the government should 
take the railroads oVer, and unless it should also take over all the 
other forms of transportation, which I believe would be utterly im- 
practicable, the railroads will still be a competitive institution and 
under the necessity of selling their services in a competitive market 
with their rivals. For that reason, if the federal government were 
today the owner and operator of the the railroads, I should continue 
to urge the necessity for bringing their operating expenses down 
to the lowest reasonable minimum consistent with good and attrac- 
tive service. 

Labor-Saving Methods 

_ All that I have said may, I realize, bring -a question: to your 
minds which is of such importance that it goes to the very roots 
of our economic system. If labor-saving devices and methods are to 
hecome increasingly the rule, will there be enough work to go around 
and will there not be a continual and constantly increasing surplus 
of unemployed? That is an exceedingly pertinent question. Theo- 
retically, labor-saving methods and devices merely raise the speed 
at which a given population can produce wealth, and since we have 
nowhere near reached the possible limits of consumption, the result 
ought to minister to the needs, comforts, and even luxuries of every- 
one. Unfortunately, our machinery of distribution is faulty, and it 
does not work out that way. 

This is a situation so serious that it has got to be corrected, 
and if it is not corrected under an economic system which we like 
to regard as sound and conservative, attempts will sooner or later be 
made to correct it in more radical ways. My own learning is not 
sufficient to enable me to prescribe the right remedy, but, as I see it, 
that general question does not affect the particular problem which 
I am now discussing. Whatever the economic system, you cannot 
wipe out the trucks, the busses, the private automobile, the steam- 
ships and the barge lines, the pipe lines, the airplanes, and the elec- 
tric transmission lines, and the railroads will still be under the 
necessity of winning a place in the economic sun along with all 
these other forms of transportation. If this were Soviet Russia, 
under the rules of that system, as I understand them, transportation 
would be performed in the most efficient practicable way, whatever 
that might happen to be. 

If may be some comfort to you to say, however, that so far 
as my observation of our present economic system is worth anything, 
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the most successful concerns which give a maximum of employmey; 
in one way or another, are those which have been able to reduc 
their costs by labor-saving methods and devices to the point whey 
their product is within the range of the maximum possible demanj 
Certainly this is true of the automobile, the radio, the electric re. 


frigerator, and other similar products which might be mentioneq 
In my judgment the principle applies in railroad transportation juy 
as much as in any of these other fields. 

So it seems to me that you and the rest of the 1,000,000 employes 
‘who now have jobs in the railroad industry are confronted with , 
decision which requires the utmost foresight. You have suffered , 
good deal since 1929, and you are in danger of thinking that if yoy 
can Only make the situation ‘‘stay put’’ in the next year or the next 
two years, conditions five and ten and twenty years from now yj 
take care of themselves. There is a clash here, not so much betwee; 
your interests and someone else’s interest, but between your interes; 
now and your interest in the future. 


Must Get Costs Down 


You would like to see a great increase in the number of rail. 
road jobs. So would I. But this means an increase in railroad traffic. 
There will be an increase as general business conditions improve 
But under present conditions the railroads will not go forward be. 
yond that point, unless they are able to furnish the best possible 
service at the lowest possible costs consisent with safety, adequate 
wages and good working conditions. 

That is why I have advocated consolidation and unification 
economies. I know that some men will be thrown out of work in 
the immediate future because of these economies, and I have tried 
to protect them by a liberal plan of dismissal compensation. But, 
and this is what I want you to think about, I am also confident that 
there will be more railroad jobs in the long run if you accept these 
economies now. If you do not, if you insist that two men must do 
work that could be safely and efficiently performed by one, you are 
helping to colse the door against future increase in employment op- 
portunities. And you should not be surprised if, as a result, more 
of you lose your jobs without compensation to bus, truck and air 
line employes than will be displaced with compensation by the plans 
for coordination that I favor. Even during the last two years there 
have been thousands of railroad employes who have been separated 
from railroad service, not because of consolidation economies, but 
because there has not been enough traffic to keep them employed. 
I want to see an end to that condition. That is why I have asked 
you to balance your immediate interest against your interest in the 
future, and accept some adjustments now for the value of things 
to come. 

Summing up what I have had to say: The railroad industry is 
in a transition stage of critical importance which calls for the 
highest degree of enterprise and initiative on the part of both man- 
agements and men, and for their full and effective cooperation. 
Neither managements nor men can safely insist upon the old and 
established order of things without putting every phase of it to 
the test and determining whether it is consistent with the conditions 
which are encountered today. Reasonable wages, good working con- 
ditions, and necessary safety requirements ought not to be sacrificed, 
but preserving all these, the necessary and essential thing is to secure 
the greatest operationg efficiency at the lowest possible cost. Any- 
thing which stands in the way of this and is not essential to rea- 
sonable wages, sound working conditions, and safety ought to go 
by the board. If managements and men can work together in this 
spirit and on this principle, I believe that there is excellent prospect 
of, bringing the industry back to a state where it will not only hold 
its own but go forward. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF ALL TRANSPORTATION 


One of the important points often overlooked by those in- 
terested was that proposed federal legislation for government 
ownership sought not merely government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads but ownership and operation of all types 
of transportation, said Donald D. Conn, executive vice-president, 
Transportation Association of America, in a letter to Homer B. 
Grommon, president, Farmers Grain Dealers’ Association, in 
answer to an inquiry about the so-called Wheeler bill. The 
letter quoted from the bill the paragraph that would give the 
government railway corporation power to acquire the property 
and facilities of any common or contract carrier. “This,” said 
the letter, “is one of the greatest issues before the country at 
the present time and very few people are cognizant of the dis- 
aster that would follow such a national policy.” 

Through subsidies, Mr. Conn said, the government “Vvir- 
tually owns and controls many of our major steamship lines 
at the present time,” and added that airlines were “dangerously 
near outright government ownership.” He said that putting the 
transportation facilities in the hands of the government would 
“destroy the last line of trenches which stand as a bulwark 
against the inroads of socialism and bureaucracy in this coun- 
uy.” 

“Our history,” he said, “shows that wherever government 
has attempted to go into business it has never made ends meet. 
It mixes a lot of politics with very little business and nobody 
knows what is going on until the bill comes around to the tax- 
payer.” 


EASTMAN ON TOUR 


Commissioner Eastman was in Chicago November 7 and 8, 
on which dates the Association of American Railroads and the 
Railway Business Association met, en route to a speaking en- 
gagement before a meeting of railway mail clerks at St. Louls 
November 9. He expected to look in on the meetings of the 
associations mentioned. From St. Louis he is going to Hous- 
ton, Tex., to address the American Association of Port Author- 
ities, November 11. The addresses at St. Louis and Houston 
were to be formal. 
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November 9, 1935 


R. B. A. Meeting 


Resolutions Adopted for Private Ownership, Fourth 
Section Legislation, Repeal of Land Grant Rates, 
Ete.—Address by Professor Jackman 


A series of resolutions declaring in favor of fair competi- 
tion and equal regulation among the various forms of trans- 
portation, pledging aggressive support for private ownership, 
urging the adoption by Congress of the Pettingill fourth sec- 
tion bill and the repeal of land grant rates, and suggesting a 
more equitable division of the cost of making railroad grade 
separations Was adopted at the annual meeting of the Railway 
Business Association at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 7. 
The resolutions read as follows: 


The Railway Business Association in annual meeting assembled, 
Jares: ee 
= (1) That it favors and will aggressively support the principle 
of private ownership and operation of all industrial enterprise and 
of all service industries (transportation, public utilities, etc.), com- 

monly regarded as affected with a public interest. f 

(2) That it favors government regulation of transportation where 
deemed necessary in the_ public interest, but contends that such 
regulation shall be equitably applied to all competing services, not 
to be extended, however, beyond prevention of discriminatory prac- 
tices, adjudication of rates that shall be reasonable, both to the 
public and to the investor, and the provision of a uniform method 
of accounting to insure comparable means of determining costs and 
profits. 

(3) That & i I 
portation services develops conditions that will not permit of compar- 
able regulation, then the regulation of the railroads should be relaxed 
to the basis that it is found practical to regulate highway and other 
traffic rather than to continue unequal conditions in the hope ulti- 
mately to bring regulation of competing services up to the basis of 
the rails. : ‘ 

(4) That where one or more competing transportation services 
enjoys operating advantages provided at public expense, such as the 
provision maintenance and protection of the routes over which they 
operate, federal and state consideration should be given to certain 
compensatory aids to the railroads in the adjustment _of taxation 
and in the omission of other costs and charges that might reason- 
ably offset these advantages. : ; 

(5) That we invite the favorable consideration of Congress to 
the early enactment in the session beginning January, 1936, of 
H. R. 3263, introduced by Representative Pettingill, providing for 
relief from the provisions of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act aS amended February 28, 1920, which bill had the 
support of the principal shipping interests of the country, of the 
railroad brotherhoods, and of this association. 

(6) That we urge the Congress to repeal the land grant rate 
provisions of the several land grant acts for the reasons set forth 
in public statement number two of this association. 

(7) The changes that have taken place during the last two 
decades in the relation of railway to highway traffic indicate that 
the apportionment of the costs of rail-highway grade separa- 
tion and the costs of rail-highway grade crossing protection, have 
become inequitable and unduly burdensome upon the rail carriers. 
We recommended that the federal government shall constitute from 
among the interests directly involved, a national highway grade cross- 
ing commission, charged with the duty of surveying the entire prob- 
lem, of presenting findings of fact, of recommending changes in 
policy that are needful to cope with this problem in the future, and 
of considering what, if any readjustments of the apportioned costs 
are required by a fair consideration of all the equities involved. 


if the application of regulation to competing trans- 


The association elected officers as follows: 


President, Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago; vice-president, George E. 
Scott, president, American Steel Foundries, Chicago; George H. Hous- 
ton, president, the Baldwin Locomotive Company, Philadelphia; 
George W. Struble, assistant vice-president, Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa.; William C. Dickerman, president, American 
Locomotive Company, New York, N. Y.; William B. Given, Jr., presi- 
dent, American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, New York, N. Y. 


Address by Jackman 


The banquet in the evening in the ballroom of the Stevens 
Hotel—the twenty-seventh annual affair—was a record-breaker, 
there being 1,700 members and their guests at table. Presi- 
dent Harry A. Wheeler presided and President J. J. Pelley, of 
the Association of American Railroads, was called on for a few 
remarks of greeting. The address of the evening was by Prof. 
W. T. Jackman, department of political science, University of 
Toronto. He spoke as follows on the subject, “Present and 
Future Problems of Railroad Economy:” 


“We are living in an age of miracles. Modern science 
attests this fact and there is no other phase of economic life 
which shows greater miracles than does the realm of transporta- 
tion. In the conduct of business in general there has been almost 
a revolution; and the change which has taken place in transpor- 
tation might be almost termed cataclysmic. Twenty years ago 
we were inclined to believe that we had reached the zenith 
—the acme of perfection—in transportation facilities. Our pas- 
Senger trains had practically all that could be desired for the 
comfort of travelers; our freight trains carried such enormous 
loads as were the admiration of the world and furnished such 
facilities of service as left nothing to be desired in moving the 
products of the farm, the forest, the factory and the mine. 

“But today, the railway men who have become familiar with 
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tariffs of rates, classifications of commodities, service conditions 
and the vast range of problems connected with the handling of 
traffic have been compelled to face an entirely new set of issues, 
introduced with the development of the motor vehicle, the air- 
plane and the pipe lines, the building of waterways through the 
country, the new emphasis upon speed, and the changed com- 
mercial mechanism within which business is done on the hand- 
to-mouth basis. These would have been difficult to meet if the 
railways had the greatest freedom to show their own initiative; 
but when they are subjected to the narrow range of action and 
the excessive costs accompanying governmental regulation, while 
their competitors have been largely free from any control and 
have the benefit of large subsidies, the problem of meeting these 
changed conditions involves obstacles of almost insuperable 
magnitude, 


Motor Vehicle Competition 


“One of the greatest issues before the railways has been 
the competition of the motor vehicle. Doubtless, the automobile 
is destined to hold a large part of the passenger business, espe- 
cially for distances up to 400 or 500 miles; and, on account of 
the newness of the motor bus, its cheapness of fares, and the 
opportunity afforded its passengers to see the attractive sections 
of the country, the bus has certain features which appeal to a 
great many who could not provide themselves with the more 
expensive automobile. But for the longer journeys, and when 
travelers desire not only speed but comfort, together with ac- 
commodation akin to that of the most modern hotel, nothing can 
take the place of the recent air-conditioned, streamlined pas- 
senger train drawn by Diesel engine. Moreover, on large sec- 
tions of this continent, where snow, sleet and ice are the natural 
conditions for several months of the year, the bulk of the pas- 
senger traffic has been turning more and more to the safety of 
the railroad, and away from the dangers of the motor-filled high- 
ways. This is not the statement of a mere ardent wish but of 
actual fact, derived from the records of the highway depart- 
ments of these states and the railways operating through them. 


“It is the competition and the destructive methods of the 
motor trucks, however, that have produced the most unfortunate 
results. These trucks have multiplied upon the highways until 
they have become a menace to themselves and the public, as 
well as a disorganizing element in the business community. 
We are here speaking of the common and the contract carrier, 
not the private carriers which are engaged in carrying the 
goods of their own firms, although these add a vast amount of 
congestion to the highways. It is recognized that the facilities 
for highway carriage constitute a type of service which may be of 
real benefit to the business community, in providing sometimes 
greater speed and flexibility in the movement of traffic with 
less cost for packing, crating and drayage; but each motor car- 
rier should be required to pay adequately for its highway and a 
reasonable amount of taxation. The problem, then, is how can 
the railway and the motor vehicle, under these essential requi- 
sites of service, co-exist and render the utmost advantage to 
the permanent upbuilding of the community? 


“In all countries it is acknowledged that the railway is the 
fundamentai factor in the transportation system, and, since 
the motor truck is found to be a means of providing desirable 
supplementary but not substitutional facilities, especially as 
to flexibility of movement, its service may be of additional 
advantage to the business community. We cannot expect, 
however, that all the present transport facilities can _ sur- 
vive. The question, then, is, what relation should the motor 
truck have to the railroad in order to obtain the utmost 
public benefit? To answer this question some very careful 
investigations have been undertaken; and it will be agreed 
that the general principles which should be observed in this 
connection are: first, that each system of transport should be 
devoted only to that service for which it is best adapted; second, 
that insistence on competition of the various transport agencies 
as fully as possible is not suited to present economic con- 
ditions. 

“If, under present circumstances, the motor truck—which is 
encouraged by the inadequate payment for its right of way and 
for taxes—can carry a substantial portion of the lighter L. C. L. 
traffic for short distances in less time than the railway, the motor 
truck, whether independent or affiliated with the railway, will 
be used for this service. On the other hand, the railway has 
advantages for long-distance and mass transportation which the 
motor truck cannot have. The maximum economical haul of 
the motor truck varies with different physical conditions, and 
the actual facts should be ascertained by a cost analysis; but 
among those bodies which have made a detailed examination of 
this matter, such as the Royal Commission on Transport and 
the Salter Conference of Great Britain, the Federal Coordinator’s 
staff in the United States and the Royal Commission on Railways 
and Transportation in Canada, there is a well authenticated 
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decision that the maximum length of haul of the motor truck 
should not exceed 125 miles. 


Coordination of Truck and Rail 


“These facts point to the desirability of using the motor 
truck in coordination with and tributary to the railroad. The 
improved highways, on which the motor vehicles operate, follow 
to a very large extent the general lines of the railways and are 
dependent for their traffic upon the same centers of population 
and industry which have been built up by the railways. Since the 
motor vehicles operate largely between the same centers of 
traffic as the railways, and since a great proportion of the 
motor carriers are obtaining but a meager existence, we suggest 
as the logical solution, that a traffic survey should be made of 
the important traffic routes, with the object of finding how 
many common and contract motor carriers are necessary, along 
with the railroads, to furnish all the requisite services. On this 
basis, the number of motor trucks could be determined, and all 
others should be excluded from each of these routes. This sys- 
tem would contribute to a ready coordination of the railway and 
the motor truck, especially when the railway is given the same 
right as any other interest to establish its own or its affiliated 
highway service. 

“Perhaps we may be allowed here to quote from the report 
of the recent British Royal Commission which made a complete 
study of the transport conditions there. It said: 


We are very definitely of the opinion that it is not in the national 
interest to encourage further diversion of heavy goods traffic from 
the railways to the roads. 


“for the reasons that it would add greatly to the expendi- 
ture on highways and would tend to make the railways unre- 
munerative, without conferring any commensurate advantage. 
Further, it said: 


In our view the true function of road transport, in a coordinated 
system [is] auxiliary and complementary to the steam railways. 


“The Royal Commission on Railways and Transportation in 
Canada, after a protracted study of all these issues for almost a 
year, stated: 


In Canada, where of necessity freight must be conveyed in large 
quantities over long distances at all times of the year, railway trans- 
portation is essential to the economic welfare of the country. Be- 
cause the railways are essential and because the railway freight 
rate structure implies conditions approximating to a quasi monopoly, 
the railways require, if they are to continue to operate efficiently, 
a measure of protection from long distance road competition and 
an —e of the conditions under which short distance traffic 
iS carried, 


“This Commission was in full accord with the British Royal 
Commission as to the field of the motor truck, for it stated that 
the proper function of the motor truck ‘is collective and dis- 
persive, and not that of a primary carrier.’ If an analysis were 
made of the requirements of the great trunk routes of traffic and 
the services of motor trucks were adjusted accordingly in asso- 
ciation with those of the railways, it is indubitable that the 
number of motor carriers, especially if they had to pay reason- 
able license fees and taxes for operating on public property, 
would be materially reduced. 


Diversion of Traffic from Rail to Road 


“We would emphasize—as we have shown above that two 
Royal Commissions have emphasized—the desirability, and we 
might say the necessity, of preventing further diversion of traffic 
from the railroads to the roads. It is the essence of folly to allow 
two different systems of carriage along the same route. Many 
present facilities of transportation are without any economic 
justification. Motor trucks and coaches, operating along routes 
parallel with railways and in vigorous competition with them 
are taking away so much traffic from the railways, especially 
during the warmer season, that the latter are finding it advisable 
and even necessary, to discontinue services there altogether. 
In some sections portions of railway lines are being taken up. 
Communities cannot expect to have motor services when they 
wish to use them, and then, when motors are not possible on 
account of climatic reasons or because of nature’s prodigality 
or its disasters, have rail services available. Moreover, they 
cannot expect that they will have railway service when they 
want to move heavy or bulky materials at irregular times, and 
that they can hand over their better paying less-than-carload 
traffic to the motor carriers. 

“The results of recent years have shown conclusively that 
both services cannot be sustained. If the better-paying traffic 
goes to the motor trucks, and the railways sought to charge 
on low-grade and raw materials rates which would yield adequate 
revenue to the rail carriers, the volume of outcry against these 
rates would be heard from évery form of enterprise across the 
continent. On account of the fact that there is a large amount 
of long-distance and heavy traffic, chiefly raw materials of indus- 
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try and other basic products of manufacture and consumption, 
upon which the welfare of the country is intimately dependent. 
it is apparent that the railway is and will long remain the 
essential and economical means of transportation. Besides, be. 
cause of our natural conditions—the snows and frosts of Winter, 
the frequent great floods, the vast amounts of grain, fruits, build. 
ing materials, etc., which have to be transported in short periods 
of time—it is very evident that the railway is the only year-round 
dependable means of transport. As the Federal Coordinator 
has said: 


The railroads are still an essential, and by far the most impor. 
tant, form of public transportation, and the prospects are that they 
will continue so to be 


“Surely, in the face of these conditions it is high time that 
railroads, governments and shippers should adopt the course 
of wisdom. 

What Should the Railroads Do? 


“What, then, may we suggest, is the course most consistent 
with economy? 

“In the first place, on account of the mutual interdependence 
of the railroads and the shippers—the one equally dependent 
upon the other—the railroads should show the shippers clearly 
what the outcome of the present course will be. We have had 
such close contact with both these interests that we do not 
hesitate to speak for both; and from these intimate associations 
we are confident that if the shippers realized that their present 
system of shipping large amounts of their high class products 
by motor vehicles were sure to lead to the inability of the rail- 
roads to continue their service, they would change their method 
of shipment and transfer their allegiance to the railroad. The 
shippers are well aware that the motor trucks cannot fulfill 
the country’s entire carrying service and that the railroad is 
the only agency which can give dependable and non-discriminat- 
ing service. To the shippers, however, the cheaper rates and 
more flexible service of the motor carrier has a strong tem- 
porary appeal. But the industrial concerns, most of which have 
been built up as a result of favorable railway service and rates, 
are not unmindful of the fact that, if the railway service should 
be discontinued as a result of financial disaster, their indtstrial 
position would be subjected to corresponding disaster. It is, 
therefore, highly important that the Association of American 
Railroads and the Railway Business Association should get a 
succinct and clear statement of the railroads’ financial condition 
—not of individual railroads, but of the many systems of rail- 
roads—and then go into conference with the nationally organized 
traffic groups and the managements of the companies whom 
these traffic men represent. It is frequently useless to discuss 
such issues solely with traffic men individually, for their purpose 
is to run their departments in the most economical manner pos- 
sible. But if the traffic men and the managements of their com- 
panies could see that the outcome of the present course were so 
to deplete the railway revenues as to render the railways incap- 
abl of carrying on, the course of wisdom would find its outlet by 
turning the traffic to the railway, especially if the railway could 
furnish reasonable auxiliary highway service When this was 
desired. It is only by getting concerted action along this line 
that any substantial impression can be made upon this issue. 
To rely upon governmental regulation—which has recently been 
entrusted also with control of the motor vehicles—as a means of 
adjusting these two agencies to their proper spheres, is to lean 
upon a broken reed. The Federal Coordination has acknowl- 
edged that the best results could be obtained if negotiations were 
carried out by the interests concerned, and we can see no more 
effective instrument for securing a satisfactory solution than 
an open conference such as we have suggested, conducted on a 
basis of actual realities which all interests must face. This 
should be a conference on a serious issue—an issue which con- 
tains the unalloyed truth as to the railways’ financial status and 
shows that the present policy, if continued, will bring forth for 
the future, 

Reduce Operating Costs 


“In the second place, the future of the railroads demands 
that the operating as well as the overhead costs should be 
reduced to the lowest margin. There has been among the 
railroads too strong a tendency to act upon their own individual 
initiative and to think of their own individual welfare without 
regard to others. Railroad officials have been trained in the 
school of competitive service and the idea of conflicting interests 
has become their mental habit. The school of individualism 
has produced some very fine types of men, men of keen busi- 
ness acumen; but the day when competition was ‘the life of 
trade’—to use the words of Adam Smith—has been succeeded 
by the day when, in many cases, competition is the death of 
trade. It is not our purpose to follow this thought through 
its many ramifications, but may we say that one of the 
primary purposes of the Association of American Railroads 
should be to integrate all the railroads into such a strong 
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organization that its voice would be a united force for the 
national welfare. It is not to be supposed that the interests of 
all would be identical, but the present time—as will be the case 
also in the future—is a time when the railroads should enforce 
the claims of justice and sanity by unified action and the gov- 
ernment should do its part without prejudice to any interest. It 
has been very patent that in the case of some bills introduced into 
Congress, such as the railroad retirement bill, the Guffey coal bill, 
the government ownership bill, the full crew bill, etc., the rail- 
road voice, if heard at all, was not very pronounced. But when 
other interests are strongly represented, and the railroads 
individually give an uncertain response to such measures, the 
inevitable will happen in the subjection of the weaker claim. 
Do the railroads realize that in many respects they must persist, 
advance, or recede together? If so, the present is the time for 
all joining together, and becoming vocal with a strong common- 
purpose of promoting the public welfare, and consequently their 
own welfare. 

“But it is not in this alone that competition should be 
eliminated. Collective action would enable the roads to reduce 
materially a large range of costs, The mere fact that a railroad 
system has been built up as a separate entity is no reason why it 
should remain an independent organization for all time to come. 
May we refer here to the fact that, in Great Britain, the railways 
which formerly crossed and recrossed, which invaded each others’ 
territories haphazardly, and were like tangled threads woven in a 
fabric without design, have been organized into four virtually 
non-competing groups, to the advantage of the public and of the 
railway companies? If this result could be brought about in the 
case of over one hundred companies, many of them with a 
strong antipathy to joining their interests with others, surely 
the development of an extended system of collaboration here, 
where the conditions point toward that goal, should not be so 
difficult to effect. 

Consolidations 


The inimical effect of having several railroads engaged in an 
intense rivalry to obtain traffic is very patent in this period of 
depression, and there is no time more appropriate than the pres- 
ent for effecting unification of railway interests and reduction of 
railway costs. We would quote here the words of Mr. Eastman: 


Unless competition is brought under greater restraint, it can 


bring only widespread losses to shippers, to communities and sec- 
tions of the country, to investors in rail, water and motor facilities 
and to the public generally. . .The transportation system must be 
knit together and coordinated. 


“In our view, this can be done most appropriately by the rail- 
ways undertaking to provide collaborative highway facilities, 
working together to reduce costs of service as well as overhead 
expenses, and by taking the initiative in bringing about railroad 
consolidations. Much better results may be obtained by having 
these problems solved by the railroads on the basis of operating 
economies than by leaving the remedies to be devised by a gov- 
ernmental agency. Here is a most fruitful field for these two 
associations to render a very conspicuous and valuable national 
service, 

“In the elimination of competitive wastes, it is inevitable 
that many portions of railway line should be abandoned, because 
of the fact that the motor vehicles have taken nearly all the 
former traffic, or because those sections of the roads have long 
been almost unused and unprofitable, because frequently indus- 
try and population have moved elsewhere. In their endeavor 
to get rid of such burdens, opposition is encountered in some 
cases from the War Department, which in view of possible 
future war, is desirous of keeping open all available routes for 
the transportation of munitions and supplies. If the railroad 
company must retain these portions of line which are unprofit- 
able, for the traffic of which ample provision is available by 
motor vehicle, then the War Department, if it wishes them con- 
tinued, should be ready to pay the expense of their maintenance. 
During the Great War, when the capacity of the railways was 
utilized to the fullest extent, the War Department undertook 
improvements of certain waterways to provide additional facili- 
ties for shipments overseas. If these were expenditures which 
should be borne by the government for the sake of the emerg- 
ency, the government should likewise bear the burden of main- 
taining unprofitable railway lines for a possible similar emerg- 
ency. 

Intangible Factors 


“We come now to certain intangible factors facing the rail- 
way world today, and we do not hesitate to say that the in- 
tangible are usually the most potent factors. The application of 
science can solve the tangible problems—the improvement of 
rolling stock, locomotives, terminals, loading and unloading, etc. 
—but when we are dealing with the intangible elements we 
have no direct scientific means of solving these issues. Among 
these intangible factors we would mention two which have a very 
intimate relation to the present and future problems of the rail- 
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way economy—namely, the force of public sentiment and the agi- 
tation for government ownership. 

“Concerning the former, since the railway is so vital a part 
of the business and social interests of the community—a private 
utility entrusted with a public interest—the attitude of the com- 
munity is a very significant factor in the railways’ welfare. For 
this reason, every means should be used to enlighten the public 
mind as to the importance of the railway for the country’s 
development; its permanent and substantial character as a busi- 
ness institution, its intimate relation to the agricultural, as well 
as the industrial and commercial requirements, its essential 
position as a great social factor which gives employment to 
vast numbers of men and women, its central position for the 
welfare of the durable goods industries, its vital place as a 
stabilizing factor in the midst of the general instability, and 
many other aspects which will be recalled by the thoughtful 
mind, On account of the intimate connection of the railways 
with all the significant phases of economic and social well- 
being, should not some very definite means be continuously em- 
ployed to educate the masses of the people as to their depend- 
ence upon the railway for their community’s welfare? When 
erroneous or misleading statements are made in the press or the 
public forum against the railway, multitudes are ready to be- 
lieve these, because they know no better; and the force of public 
opinion gathers momentum—to the railways’, and consequently 
the community’s, detriment. May we suggest the desirability of 
meeting these conditions publicly? How? 


1. By having some person in each section of the country who 
would be familiar with what was being said and written, and who 
would correct at once any erroneous statements before they attain 
any prominence, 

2. By the publication of frequent clear and brief statements, as 
press releases—so interesting that all will want to read them and 
so simple as to be readily understood—showing the work accom- 
plished by and the manifold contributions of the railways to the 
national welfare. 

Government Ownership 


“In regard to the second intangible element noted here, 
namely, the propaganda for government ownership, let us realize 
that this is a vital subject. There are some today who are mak- 
ing light of this possibility, but I should like to say that when 
the Federal Coordinator has expressed his approval of it, when 
the American Federation of Labor has expressed its adherence 
to this policy, when the chairman of an important committee of 
the United States Senate and his cohorts have a bill for giving 
effect to this system, and when many agricultural conferences 
have passed resolutions favoring it, we have clear indications 
that this is a matter of real solicitude. Economic issues, espe- 
cially when allowed to drift, have a habit of coming to a crisis 
very quickly. The government has been establishing itself in 
the realm that is appropriate to private business and is now 
there on a great scale—for instance, note the TVA, the Boulder 
Dam, the Mississippi Barge Line, the development of the Ohio 
and the Missouri River organizations, attempts to undertake the 
St. Lawrence Waterway, etc. Political influences have been used 
to induce the government to listen to the requests of the A. F. 
of L., of many railroad labor organizations, of socialistic and 
communistic bodies, of the forces underlying the White House 
administration; and even the voluminous effusions of the radio 
church of the air are frequently made to disparage the existing 
system of capitalism and of railway administration. Unless 
definite action is taken to preserve the principle of private owner- 
ship, we may be stirred out of our compacency very quickly 
some day in the near future to find that the railroads have been 
taken over by the government ‘to save their credit,’ ‘to operate 
them for the public welfare instead of for Wall Street,’ etc. 


“If this should take place, the evils which would inevitably 
accrue would astonish even many pronounced government 
ownership advocates—the taxes to be paid, the increased num- 
bers of political satellites employed, the extension of facilities 
beyond any possibility of remuneration, the bureaucracy of man- 
agement and regulation, the pouring out of the people’s taxes 
to assure votes—but why follow the sordid story! It must be 
remembered that we are speaking here from actual knowledge. 


“How shall we avoid this? Fundamentally, it is a question 
of the voters’ demand. Our representatives in government act 
according as they think the voters wish, for every one of them 
seems to be keenly anxious to maintain his place as the people’s 
representative in the government, The plain fact came out 
bluntly in the hearings before the Royal Commission on Rail- 
ways and Transportation in Canada, when the late President of 
the Canadian National Railways, in a considered statement made 
by him, said: 

One of the inherent disadvantages of any state-owned enterprise 

. is the problem of political interference. . .and one might also add, 
public pressure. . .the plain fact is that, irrespective of such wishes 
and desires [of the people to prevent political invasion], the prob- 


lem presents difficulties beyond the control of our leaders, be they 
ever so patriotic or high-minded. . .the business of government in 
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politics and, whether one likes it or not, politics is something with 
which a government must reckon in all its activities. 


Educating the Voters 


“Yes, ‘the business of government is politics,’ and the 
politics are made back home. So it is a question of educating 
the voters, whose votes determine what the government will do 
—educating them as to the basic facts underlying government 
ownership, its supposed advantages and its manifold defects. 
How shall we educate the voters as a whole? I suggest the 
following course: 


1. Have a study made of the subject by unbiased men of good 
judgment. For this study, it is suggested that the majority of the 
men should be transportation specialists in our important universities, 
and the chairman of the group might very appropriately be chosen as 
a non-partisan man outside of the academic ranks, but one who, 
— the others, would command the unalloyed confidence of the 
public, 

2. The results of this study should be outlined in clear and 
brief form, and should be widely published in the press of the coun- 
try, so that all might have an opportunity of learning the funda- 
mental realities of the issue. In addition, it would probably be de- 
sirable to use the radio, and to be ready in public meetings to answer 
the people’s questions, objections and problems in the same open 
and unbiased way. 

3. No government would be able to withstand the force of pub- 
lic opinion formed by such competent and unprejudiced authority; 
and no body or class of men would attempt to meet the arguments 
of such a capable and impartial analysis by such a judicious group 
of experts. 

The Great Issue 


“The great issue before the country now is: Shall we have 
governmental policies which will rigidly restrict production, or 
shall we have such governmental policy and encouragement of 
business enterprise as will increase production? Production is 
the only source of wealth, and the present governmental policy 
of taking accumulated wealth from those who have shown some 
thrift and dividing it, through a public works program, among 
those who have no intention or desire to practice thrift, will 
never increase the production of national wealth. To state this 
vital issue in another way: Shall we have a socialistic govern- 
ment with unchecked extravagance and disastrous taxation, the 
funds from which will be in large measure wasted, or shall we 
have an economical administration, accompanied by the encour- 
agement of private enterprise, for the increase of the national 
wealth through an expansion of production ? Unproductive ex- 
penditures under the high-sounding categories of ‘relief,’ ‘make 
work,’ and ‘share-the-wealth’ are but using up what would other- 
wise be productive resources and are destructive of moral fibre 
by creating a great class which looks to the government and 
politicians who promise, by this redistribution, that the worker 
shall have bread without the necessity of working for it. Is it 
not time that the great body of voters, who influence govern- 
mental policies, were shown very clearly and forcefully that the 
economic welfare of the country cannot be advanced by the 
present system of wasting the national wealth and impeding 
the work of production of wealth? In this production of wealth, 
railway enterprise and initiative, if given reasonable scope 
and encouragement, would be of paramount importance. 


International Trade Needed 


“Finally, I want to say a few words, with the utmost delibera- 
tion, to men who will not misunderstand me, men who are not 
poltically minded. What the railroads need most of all is traffic. 
But traffic cannot move without markets for our products; and 
our agriculture and industry cannot be prosperous without mar- 
kets in which to sell their surplus products. Moreover, our sur- 
plus products cannot be consumed at home—we cannot be eco- 
nomically self-contained. We must have international trade. But 
trade between countries is not possible unless there are helpful 
conditions to contribute thereto. We cannot expect to restore 
trade and get back to normal reasonable conditions until there 
has been restored the conditions of confidence and harmony 
which are the essential factors underlying trade between nations. 
The first consideration of our governments should be to establish 
harmonious international relations. What have our governments 
done since 1918 to bring about these amicable relations? This, 
not public works programs and relief, is the basis of economic 
development and human welfare.” 





STUDENTS HEAR OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP DANGERS 


Government ownership of the railroads “can be brought 
about overnight, not because of public sentiment but in spite 
of it, by the simple expedient of enacting into laws the full 
crew, train limit, and six-hour day bills now pending in Con- 
gress,” said James J. Donohue, general claims attorney, Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, in an address to the student body 
of Western State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky., Novem- 
ber 2. He said his feeling that government ownership would 
be disastrous was based partly on his own experience under 
federal control, when the L. and N.’s loss and damage claim 
payments rose to more than $3,800,000 for one year as com- 
pared with $692,000 for 1934, and partly on the experience of 
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other countries, notably Canada, where the privately-owne 
transcontinental line paid security holders $400,000,000 in the 
nine years ending December 31, 1934, as compared with deficits 
in the same period piled up by the government-owned railroad 
of over $450,000,000, paid out of taxes. 

He said he thought the situation could be eased somewhat 
by determination on the part of Congress not to adopt any more 
restrictive and expensive legislation burdensome to the raj. 
roads, by equalizing the regulation among various types of trans. 
portation, by relieving the railroads of land grant rates, by dis. 
continuing the operation of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
and by requiring operators on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and other inland waterways “to pay for the river right of way 
they are using.” 


SLOAN OPTIMISTIC 


Railroads have begun their “come back,” but their full re 
covery depends, not only on a return of prosperous times, but 
on a realization by the public that it is economically wrong to 
use public funds to subsidize one form of transportation at the 
expense of another, said Matthew S. Sloan, board chairman and 
president of the M.-K.-T. Lines, speaking before the southwest- 
ern divisional meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce at 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9. He said the remedy for the rail- 
roads’ difficulties was not merely regulation, but “simple justice 
and good business,’ and appealed to business men to use their 
influence to have all transportation enterprises dealt with 
equally. 

He voiced optimism concerning the development of the 
southwest and the future of the railroads. ‘To believe that the 
railway industry is decaying and will be supplanted by other 
forms of transportation is to confess an astounding lack of 
knowledge about our country and its basic needs,” he said. 
“To believe that the unfair conditions under which the railroads 
struggle will continue indefinitely, is to express a lack of faith 
in the fair mindedness of the American public. To believe that 
the railroads are headed for government ownership is to admit 
a fear that we are going to drift from a democracy into out and 
out socialism. 


“I believe that, as certainly as I stand here, the day is 
coming when all transportation inequalities will be wiped out, 
and that the day is coming when the railroads, again on their 
own feet, will have a very important part in the nation’s march 
back to prosperity. And I also believe the day is coming when 
investments in railroads will again be as solid and as substan- 
tial as they were when the public poured billions of dollars 
into them, in order that they could grow and expand, develop 
the country and increase their scope of service. 


“The trend for better business already has set in and s0, 
I believe, has the trend toward a new day for the rail carriers. 
The motor carrier act, passed at the last session of Congress, 
promises at least partial correction of the inequitable competi- 
tive conditions under which the railroads have been struggling. 
Remedial legislation with respect to waterway competition has 
been considered with what appears to be good chances for its 
passage. Fourth section relief, which would restore a large 
amount of present water-bourne traffic to the rails, and thus 
increase railroad employment and spending, also appears in the 
offing. 


“The sentiment in favor of a fair deal for the railroads 
is growing. The voice of business, which is realizing that 
prosperous railroads mean a prosperous nation, and that busi- 
ness suffers when the carriers are harassed and hampered, 
is becoming articulate. So, too, is the voice of hundreds of 
thousands of investors in rail securities—whether they own 
stock and bonds outright, or are merely interested in the sound- 
ness and success of insurance companies, banks and trust com- 
panies which do hold vast amounts of them. 


“Regardless of whether one thinks conditions are better be- 
cause of certain other conditions, or in spite of them, the fact 
remains that business in the southwest is unmistakably better 
now than it has been in a long time. Agriculturally the south- 
west can keep on increasing production for generations. In- 
dustrially its growth, great as it has been, has only commenced. 
Its vast stores of naturel resources—hidden wealth—have 
scarcely been scratched. Go where you will and you can find 
no brighter picture of the future.” 


But, even with business back to its former levels the rail- 
roads must be fairly dealt with, he warned, if they were prop 
erly to fulfill their mission. “Business improvement alone will 
not solve the railroad problem,” he said, “but better business, 
and equal treatment for all forms of transportation, both as t0 
regulation and taxation, will mean that the carriers will put 
hundreds of thousands of now idle railroad men back to work, 
and place orders for billions of dollars’ worth of needed equip 
ment and improvements.” 
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November 9, 1935 


A. A. R. ANNUAL MEETING 


Suggestions for a plan under which the railroads may make 
some attempt to assist themselves in promoting economies 
through consolidations of terminal and other operations were 
laid before the railroad executives, November 7, at the first 
annual meeting of the Association of American Railroads, at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, by Coordinator Eastman. In an 
extemporary and informa] talk Mr. Eastman expressed disap- 
pointment with the progress of the coordination program to 
date and suggested that the railroads involved confer to reach 
agreement among themselves with reference to terminal con- 
solidation plans at specific points and then attempt to reach 
an amicable settlement, between themselves, on the one hand, 
and the employes affected on the other, under which section 
7b of the emergency transportation act might be made in- 
operative by agreement. He said he thought it might be pos- 
sible to persuade the labor groups to accept settlements either 
in cash or in modified pensions in return for foregoing what 
appear to be their rights under the law. 

He mentioned four terminal consolidation projects on which 
a trial of this plan might be made—those at Detroit or Indian- 
apolis in the east, at Birmingham in the south and at Kansas 
City in the west. He stressed the fact that specific plans would 
have to be submitted shortly since it was imperative that some- 
thing definite in the way of coordination economies be attempted 
soon. He pointed out that such plans might well be submitted 
to his office even though it might happen that unanimous agree- 
ments among the railroads involved could not be developed. 
Agreement among any considerable group was sufficient, he 
thought, to put a definite proposal up for further considera- 
tion in his office, even though one or more of the railroads 
involved in an area might be apathetic or definitely opposed to 
the project. He said he wanted to avoid if possible the issuing 
of specific orders in these matters but that, unless something 
definite were forthcoming, he would reluctantly issue such 
orders. 

On the question as to whether or not an agreement between 
the railroads and the employes would be legal, he said he 
thought that, should those two parties reach agreement, he 
didn’t see why that question would be raised. 

Nearly 200 executives were on hand for the meeting, the 
first general meeting of the association since its organization. 
Most of the time was spent in listening to the reports of the 
various divisions of the association, which contained matters 
developed for the most part at the meetings of those divisions 
held throughout the year. Comparatively few of those matters 
called for definite action by the association. 

One of the few things on which action was taken was the 
proposal to increase the membership of the association’s execu- 
tive committee. A resolution was adopted giving the board 
of directors power to increase the present membership of the 
committee of five either to six or seven at its discretion and 
to make the president of the association a member ex officio of 
the executive committee. The board was expected to select 
the one or two additional members before the close of the meet- 
ing, which was to continue November 8. 

Divisions that reported to the meeting, either through their 
chairmen, or through the department heads of the association, 
or both, and the reports of which, in the main, consisted of 
recitals of the accomplishments of the divisions in the year 
Just passed and of their plans for the coming year, included 
the operations and maintenance department, with its constituent 
divisions of operating, medical and surgical, freight station, 
protective, safety and telegraph and telephone; the transpor- 
tation division; the engineering construction and maintenance 
division, which included the signal and electrical sections; the 
mechanical division, the purchases and stores division; the 
freight claim division; the motor transport division; the freight 
container bureau; the car service division and the bureau of 
explosives. 

The association elected the following members to the asso- 


cilation’s board of directors: 

” J. J. Pelley, chairman; L. W. Baldwin, trustee, Missouri Pacific 
— C. E. Denney president, Erie Railroad; S. T. Bledsoe, presi- 
. nt, Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; M. W. Clement, president, 
onnsyivania Railroad Company; L. Downs, president, Illinois 
Ry —— System; George B. Elliott, president, Atlantic Coast Line 
meer road Company; E. S. French, president, Boston & Maine Railroad 
ee Central Railroad Company; Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
tree sc System; Fairfax Harrison, president, Southern Railway Sys- 
Kn: Hale Holden, chairman, Southern Pacific Company; W. P. 
recagge  f president, Great Northern Railway; H. A. Scandrett, trus- 
lel Wank Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company; Dan- 
Willi illard, president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company; F. E. 

tamson, president, New York Central Lines. 


” In the above list, all served as members of the board of 
= ectcrs in the year just past with the exception of Mr. Bledsoe, 
who succeeded Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company, and Mr. Kenney, who succeeded 
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Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & North Western Railway 


Company. 
Freight Traffic Up 


Freight traffic so far this year has surpassed any corre- 
sponding period since 1931, according to the report of the car 
service division. Up to October 26 of this year, the report said, 
26,020,342 cars of revenue freight had been loaded, an increase 
of 0.5 per cent, or 122,950 cars, over 1934, of 7.3 per cent, or 
1,773,181 cars, over 1933, and of 10.7 per cent, or 2,513,602 cars, 
over 1932. The 1934 loadings to October 26, however, the 
report said, failed to reach the 1931 level by 5,736,815 cars, or 
18.1 per cent. Improvements in locomotives, advances in loading 
and higher efficiency in operations have resulted in better per- 
formance of both locomotives and freight cars, the report said. 
In the first six months of 1935 the average miles traveled in a day 
by a freight car was 386, an increase of nearly 50 per cent as 
compared with the 1923 average, the report said. Locomotive 
tractive power was 24.6 per cent greater than in 1923; and there 
has been an increase of 11.5 per cent in the average capacity of 
freight cars since that time, the report added, and pointed out 
that the average rail revenue for hauling one ton one mile has 
decreased more than 23 per cent since 1921—from 1.275 cents 
to .98 of one cent. 

Fatalities among railroad trespassers and the number of 
trespassers ejected have been on the increase, according to the 
report of the protective section. The fatalities have been going 
up since 1930 with 1934 showing a 10 per cent decrease under 
the high of 1933. The number killed in 1933 was 2,892 and in 
1934, 2,697. In the first seven months of 1935, 1,486 were 
killed. Ejections from trains and premises have averaged 
616,000 a month in the summer months of this year, the report 
said, with only 65 class I railroads reporting. The report pointed 
out that this work was wasted in a great many towns and cities 
where the practice was to discharge persons charged with tres- 
passing on railroad property with the injunction to “get out of 
town.” “He then naturally drifts back to the railroad,” the 
report added. 

The report described conferences held with officials of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Federal 
Director of Transient Activities in which plans for the curbing 
of illegal train riding by transients were proposed. “The pro- 
posed plan, however, was not placed in effect and there had 
been no material improvement,” said the report. 

The association unanimously adopted a motion from the 
floor endorsing the Transportation Association of America and 
its activities. 


A. A. R. REGIONAL OFFICES 


The question of the abolition of the regional offices of the 
car service division, which was expected by some to be brought 
to the floor of the meeting of the Association of American Rail- 
roads at Chicago this week, was not mentioned in the open 
meeting. It was, however, the subject of discussion among 
groups of executives. Opinions expressed by some interested 
with the work of the offices was that the action thus far taken 
was merely in the nature of an “investigation” intended to 
develop whether economies could be effected by abolition of 
the offices without seriously interfering with the work of the 
regional advisory boards or the car service division. It was 
authoritatively stated that consultations would be held with the 
chairmen of the regional advisory boards before final action 
was taken, and that it might not be taken for several months. 


ANDERSON ON TRANSPORTATION 


Col. Henry W. Anderson, co-receiver of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, was the speaker at a Union League Club, Chi- 
cago, luncheon, November 7, on the subject, “Public Transpor- 
tation Tomorrow.” lL. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, presided. 

The: speaker treated the transportation problem as one 
about which the public, not particularly the railroads or other 
transportation agencies, ought to worry, since the public really 
owned the railroads through the insurance companies, savings 
banks, and individual investments. He visualized an ideal trans- 
portation system in which each agency would perform the serv- 
ice for which it was best fitted. Such a system, he said, could 
be accomplished only if the same kind of regulation were 
applied to all competing agencies, and administered by one 
authority. 

As to the financial condition of the railroads, which made 
government ownership seem imminent, he said it might be con- 
sidered logical to say that, so long as government controlled 
both the income and the expenses of the railroads, it also ought 
to take the responsibility of seeing that they were able to do 
business at a profit; but he was opposed to all kinds of govern- 
ment guarantees, as well as to government ownership, and he 
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proposed that the structure of railroad rates (prices) be revised 
on the basis of cost, plus a reasonable return. He had never 
been able to understand, he said, why this could not be done 
and why it would not be acceptable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Hand in hand with equalization of regulation, he said, went 
the necessity for removing what were practical subsidies to 
agencies of transportation other than the railroads, in that their 
place of doing business was provided by the public while the 
railroads had to pay for theirs. 

He proposed this solution of the transportation problem, 
he said, not in the interest of the railroads or any other form 
of transportation, but in the interest of the public, which could 
not be assured of an adequate and properly coordinated trans- 
portation service in any other way. 


TERMINAL UNIFICATION PROTESTED 


Organized railroad employes at Indianapolis, Ind., are carry- 
ing on a campaign against a proposed unification of railroad 
terminal facilities at that point. This is one of the projects 
as to which studies are being made by Coordinator Eastman’s 
staff and the railroad committees working in cooperation with 
the Coordinator. The employes at Indianapolis are opposing 
the adoption of the project there on the ground that if it were 
adopted, there would be additional unemployment, loss of homes 
and consequent reduction in buying power. Protests have been 
sent to President Roosevelt, Coordinator Eastman, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, Governor McNutt, of Indiana, and the members 
of the Indiana delegation in Congress. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first nine 
months of 1935 had a net railway operating income of $321,- 
994,682, which was at the annual rate of return of 1.70 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. In the first nine months of 1934 
their net railway operating income was $344,585,784 or 1.81 per 
cent on their property investment, according to the bureau, 
which adds: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as 
shown by the books of the railways including materials, supplies 
and cash. The net railway operating income is what is left after 
the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals 
but before interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first nine months of 1935 
is based on reports from 145 Class I railroads representing a total 
of 237,833 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first nine months of 1935 
totaled $2,511,921,427, compared with $2,464,173,008 for the same period 
in 1934, an increase of 1.9 per cent. Operating expenses for the first 
nine months of 1935 amounted to _ $1,916,671,363, compared with 
$1,835,085,595 for the same period in 1934, an increase of 4.4 per cent. 
: Class I railroads in the first nine months of 1935 paid $182,653,401 
in taxes compared with $188,055,281 in the same period in 1934, or a 
reduction of 2.9 per cent. For the month of September alone, the 
tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $20,819,370, an increase 
of $965,545 or 4.9 per cent above the same month in 1934. 

Thirty-one Class I railroads failed to earn expenses and taxes 
in the first nine months of 1935, of which nine were in the eastern 
district, six in the southern and 16 in the western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of September alone had a net 
railway operating income of $57,359,339, which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.89 per cent on their propery 
investment. In September, 1934, their net railway operating income 
was $41,713,425, or 1.37 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of September amounted 
to $306,960,214, compared with $275,539,656 in September, 1934, an 
increase of 11.4 per cent. Operating expenses in September totaled 
$218,040,299, compared with $203,220,059 in the same month in 1934, 
or an increase of 7.3 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the eastern district for the first nine months 
in 19385 had a net railway operating income of $211,326,243, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 2.32 per cent on their property 
investment. For the same period in 1934, their net railway operating 
income was $206,341,752, or 2.26 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the eastern dis- 
trict for the first nine months in 1935 totaled $1,281,367,191, an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent, compared with 1934, while operating expenses 
— $933,647,853, an increase of 2.6 per cent above the same period 
in q 

Class I railroads in the eastern district for the month of Sep- 
tember hade a net railway operating income of $28,957,812, compared 
with $20,600,579 in September, 1934. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the southern district for the first nine months 
of 1935 had a net railway operating income of $35,649,815, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 1.52 per cent on their property in- 
vestment. For the same period in 1934, their net railway operating 
income amounted to $39,548,078, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 1.67 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the southern district for the first 
nine months in 19385 amounted to $314,918,478, an increase of 2.8 
per cent compared with the same period in 1934, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $250,022,380, an incerase of 5.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the southern district for the month of Sep- 
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tember had a net railway operating income of $5,978,785, compare; 
with $3,025,762 in September, 1934. ' 


Western District 

Class I railroads in the western district for the first nine month, 
in 1935 had a net railway operating income of $75,018,624, whic) 
was at the annual rate of return of one per cent. For the same nix 
nonths in 1934, the railroads in that district had a net railway Op- 
erating income of $98,695,954, which was at the annual rate of re. 
turn of 1.30 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the Class I raj. 
roads in the western district for the first nine months period in 193; 
amounted to $915,635,758, an increase of 1.9 per cent above the sam 
period in 1934, while operating expenses totaled $733,001,130, a, 
increase of 6.4 per cent compared with the same period in 1934 _— 

For the month of September alone, the Class I railroads jy 
the western district reported a net railway operating income of $22. 
422,742, compared with $18,087,084 for the same roads in September. 


1934. 
CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


% of In- 
1935 1934 crease 
Total operating revenues ......... $ 306,960,214 $ 275,539,656 114 
Total operating expenses ........ 218,040,299 203,220,059 73 
PN catalwas tear ia cas eanaen css seem 20,819,370 19,853,825 49 
Net railway operating income..... 57,359,339 41,713,425 375 
Operating ratio—per cent ......... 71.03 73.75 
Rate of return on property invest- 
MEG. esa nw sanesudeeakxewss cepa 1.89% 1.37% 
Nine Months Ended September 30 
Total operating revenues .......... $2,511,921,427  $2,464,173,008 1.9 
Total operating oxpenses ......... 1,916,671,363 1,835,085,595 4.4 
NNN Sona ie 5 diaries ket aia’) dr9-g tach. aaieeislbeS-0 182,653,401 188,055,281 #24 
Net railway operating income 321,994,682 344,585,784 *6.6 
Operating ratio—per cent ......... 76.30 74.47 
Rate of return on property invest- 
EME soy se ausnbsccwusivuoaescae 1.70% 1.81% 
* Decrease. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue passengers carried by Class I steam railways in 
the eight months ended with August totaled 294,453,000 as 
against 300,157,000 in the corresponding period of 1934, accord- 
ing to revenue traffic statistics compiled from 139 reports repre. 
senting 149 steam railways, switching and terminal companies 
not included, by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. For 
August the number of passengers was 37,446,000 as against 
38,593,000 in August last year. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 1.95 cents in the eight 
months as against 1.93 cents in the 1934 period, while for August 
it averaged 1.82 cents as against 1.76 cents in August last year. 
Though the number of passengers carried declined, passenger 
revenue for the eight months totaled $235,882,922 as against 
$229,905,558 in the 1934 period. Miles a passenger a road in- 
creased from 39.6 in the 1934 period to 41.2 in the 1935 period. 

Revenue a ton mile averaged 9.87 mills in the eight months 
as against 9.89 mills in the 1934 period. Revenue tons carried 
totaled 905,407,000 as against 907,613,000 in the 1934 period. 
Freight revenue totaled $1,771,075,521 as against $1,764,885,178 
in the 1934 period. In August the revenue a ton mile averaged 
10.05 mills as against 9.85 mills in August last year. 





BOOKLET FOR FREIGHT LOADERS 


The transportation division of the Association of American 
Railroads has in preparation and will have ready for distribu- 
tion soon a pamphlet under the title “General Information on 
the Loading, Blocking, and Bracing of Freight.” The pamphlet 
was prepared under the direction of J. T. Gallagher, superin- 
tendent of station service, Erie Railroad, Cleveland, chairman of 
the sub-committee on carloading of the committee on loss and 
damage prevention, freight claim division, A. A. R. C. L. Jelling- 
haus, superintendent of property protection, New York Central, 
New York, is chairman of the loss and damage prevention com- 
mittee. Contributors of material and reviewers of it include 
Edward Dahill, chief engineer, Freight Container Bureau, A. A. R., 
New York; J. A. Newlin, engineer in charge of timber mechanics, 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis., and C. A. Plasket, another engineer of the labora- 
tory. Wide distribution is planned for the pamphlet. The orig- 
inal printing order is for 25,000. 

The pamphlet, after specifying some general rules for load- 
ing, gives instructions for the selection and care in storage of 
lumber to be used for dunnage, considers various types of nails 
and their particular advantages and disadvantages, and discusses 
the subject of floor bracing in its many variations. Top bracing, 
side bracing, doorway protection, dunnage between layers and 
metal ties are among the other subjects considered. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with 74 drawings and diagrams. It will 
be ready for distribution within a week or ten days. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous communications will be published and writers must identify themselves.) 





TRAFFIC AS A PROFESSION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial in The Traffic World of October 26, entitled 
“Traffic aS a Profession,” inviting discussion of the proposal 
to establish “The American Institute of Traffic Management.” 

As a subscriber to The Traffic World for over twelve years 
I submit herewith my personal answer to your question as to 
whether there is good reason for such an institute. 

I do not think there is good reason for such an institute. 
I so think because of the following facts: 

First, a traffic manager must be able to represent his con- 
cern before the Interstate Commerce Commission; therefore, to 
be efficient, should be qualified to practice before the Commis- 
sion. If any concern wants to be sure its traffic manager is 
efficient it should insist on his qualifying to practice and ob- 
taining certificate to that effect from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Second, the Commission already has and exercises the 
power to determine those qualified to practice before it. True, 
it may not prevent an incompetent traffic manager or other 
official from representing his own concern. This can only be 
prevented by the concern not sending anyone to represent it 
until that person qualifies to practice before the Commission. 

Third, as the Commission must decide all matters brought 
before it by traffic managers or others, it is certainly best 
qualified to pass on qualifications of anyone as a practitioner or 
traffic manager. Therefore, the decision should be left to the 
Commission and no one or more organizations should attempt 
to set up qualification requirements. 

Fourth, if best results are to be obtained, there should be 
one set of qualifications and those prescribed by the Commis- 
sion as the body best fitted to do so. If organizations, schools, 
or others wish to help develop efficient traffic managers they 
should establish some system of teaching to meet Commission 
requirements. If they think Commission requirements should 
be changed, let them submit their proposed changes and rea- 
sons therefor to the Commission, but the Commission should be 
the judge. 

Fifth, we now have one organization of practitioners known 
as “The Association of Practitioners Before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” Here we already have the professional 
organization for the real efficient traffic managers qualified to 
practice before the Commission, and it seems waste effort to 
form a new organization just to separate the traffic managers 
who are qualified practitioners from the practitioners who are 
not actually employed as traffic managers. If all join in the 
one organization it will make a much stronger organization 
than if they split into two. 

These facts also indicate that the answer should be “No” 
to the second and third questions set forth in your editorial. 

Thomas B. Martin, Commissioner, Traffic Dept., 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Joplin, Mo., Nov. 3, 1935. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I read with interest your editorial under the heading of 
Traffic as a Profession.” No doubt, such a move Will be the 
salvation of the profession known as “traffic management.” 

_ Traffic management successfully requires as much prelim- 
ary study as most of the other professions and requires an 
equal amount of day-by-day study just as all of the other voca- 
tions known as professions. It should, therefore, be the aim of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America to professionalize this 
phase of industrial life. The Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica seems to be the only logical organization to sponsor such 
a Move. As for the reason for the movement, there is no doubt 
an imperative need for the protection of the work. 

There is a lack of balance in this field which is plainly 
brought out by the fact that there are many extremely efficient 
traffic managers operating as receiving and shipping clerks and 
there are others holding positions as traffic managers who really 
know less about this type of work than the aforementioned 
Peoples. It would be advantageous to such an institution if 





the inefficient were eliminated through a process of examina- 
tions. 

If this movement is carried to actuality a careful series of 
tests and examinations should be given to each individual hold- 
ing a traffic position and if this person fails to pass such an 
examination or test, in some way he should be compelled to 
make way for one who passed the test. These tests should be 
on the order of the state bar examinations or state medical and 
dental examinations. Such examinations could be handled on 
a national scale for the protection of the individual industries 
as well as for the carriers. 2 

Traffic management has never reached its proper recogni- 
tion in industrial and commercial life and this is the surest and 
quickest way of stressing the importance of this profession. 

C. D. Ninas, Traffic Manager, 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5, 1935. Crown Drug Co. 


DIVERSION OF RAIL TRAFFIC TO TRUCKS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In their effort to solve the problem of diversion, the rail 
carriers have, in some respects, neglected properly to play their 
trumps. This is no reflection on the rail carriers. The situa- 
tion is extremely complicated. It was only natural that mis- 
takes should be made. 

The trump cards are the railroads’ ability to handle freight 
in carloads cheaper than it can be handled by motor truck. The 
losing cards of the railroads are its high cost of handling less 
carload shipments and the more economical handling of less 
carload shipments by motor truck. 

There are exceptions to the preceding statement. However, 
broadly speaking, it represents a correct picture. The interests 
of the rail lines would, therefore, demand a rate structure which 
would transfer the maximum amount of less carload freight 
(where the rail lines are at a disadvantage), into the carload 
field (where the rail lines have the advantage). 

Now, the rail lines not only do not follow this policy, but, 
on the contrary, pursue one just exactly the opposite, i. e., they 
materially and unnecessarily restrict the consolidation of less 
carload shipments (where they are at a disadvantage) into the 
carload (where they have the advantage) movement. 

They accomplish this restriction by the use of rule 10 of 
the Consolidated Classification. This rule accomplishes the 
restrictions by using two minimum charge peaks. Both of them 
are carried in section 1. The first one, “* * * when a number 
of different articles, for which carload ratings or rates are pro- 
vided, are shipped at one time by one consignor to one con- 
signee and destination, in a carload (see Rule 14), they will 
be charged for at the carload rate applicable on the highest 
classed or rated article.’ The second peak is accomplished 
by “* * * the carload minimum weight will be the highest pro- 
vided for any of the articles in the carload.” 

The inevitable result of section 1, rule 10, is to restrict the 
use of carload service to those commodities which take the 
same carload rate and the same carload weight. This is accom- 
plished because one or both of the two minimum peaks heavily 
penalizes commodities where the carload rates or the carload 
weights are different. 

That this present restriction is unnecessary is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that, in so far as a railroad is concerned, its 
cost of handling would be no greater on a car containing five 
commodities, all taking the same carload rate and the same 
carload weight, and five commodities, all of which take different 
carload rates and different carload weights. In other words, 
the basis for assessing carload rates should not be founded 
upon whether or not commodities take the same carload rates 
or weights. On the contrary, it should be founded upon whether 
there is sufficient weight and whether carload service is desired. 

A rule 10 predicated upon the factors of sufficient weight, 
of willingness to accept carload service, recognizing the desir- 
ability of and attempting to attract the maximum amount of less 
carload tonnage into the carload field, caused the following 
proposed change in section 1, of rule 10: 


When a number of different articles, for which carload ratings 
or rates are provided, are shipped at one time by one consignor to 
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; @ Racing eastward from Chicago, even as you read this, are fast 
A Erie trains on which New York and many another eastern city 
i depend for fresh fruit, vegetables and other market products for 


tomorrow’s dinners. 


These trains maintain the fastest freight schedules known between 
Chicago and New York, and failure to make scheduled deliveries 
is practically unknown. 


In the early morning hours, metropolitan New York produce men 
gather at Erie piers for the daily food products sales. These 
buyers bank on Erie dependability. It means dollars to them— 


and dinners for New York. 


The Erie travels fast—and travels on time. Whether it’s meats 
or machinery, spinach or steel, cantaloupes or coal, this fact can 
save you money and trouble no matter what you buy or sell. You 
can depend on the Erie. Call your Erie representative. 
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one consignee and destination in a carload (see Rule 14), they will 
be charged at the carload class or commodity rate applicable on each 
article, and the carload minimum weight will be the highest pro- 
vided for any of the articles in the carload. 


This proposed rule differs from present rule 10, inasmuch 
as it has cut away one of the minimum peaks—i. e., the appli- 
cation of the highest classed or rated article—and it has sub- 
stituted “the carload class or commodity rate applicable on 
each article.” 

Now, let us analyze the present situation and the effect of 
present rule 10. Rule 10 was written previous to issuance of 
any consolidated classification. It was written at a time when 
the railroads had a monopoly in transportation. Today, trans- 
portation is not a monopoly. It is a highly competitive com- 
modity. This rule 10, which restricts the use of carload rates 
on shipments by rail, does not apply when you ship goods in 
truckload lots by motor truck. The motor truck, therefore, 
capitalizes on this advantage. Present rule 10, by restricting 
the use of carload service, throws a mass of tonnage into the 
less carload field. The motor truck materially capitalizes on 
this less carload tonnage. 

In the old days, the tendency of the manufacturer was to 
specialize in certain articles or related articles. Rule 10, which 
restricted the number of articles that could be used in order 
to obtain carload rates, was not unduly burdensome at that 
time. The manufacturer today pursues an opposite policy. He 
manufactures a wide variety of articles which are not related. 
He does this in an attempt to put his eggs into more than one 
basket—in other words, to stabilize his business. The hard- 
ware manufacturer today makes toys. The manufacturer of 
brass pipe goes in for electric fixtures and lamps. Even the 
manufacturer of radios goes in for ice boxes. Manufacturing 
conditions today, therefore, require a new rule 10, one which 
meets present day requirements. Certainly, the present anti- 
quated rule, when applied to modern business, makes it bur- 
densome. 

The rate structure is different. Most readers recall the 
old rate structure in Official Classification, first, second, rule 25, 
third, rule 26, fourth, fifth. Under the old rate structure the 
number of rate groups were fewer. This meant that the num- 
ber of commodities going into each rate group was very large. 
The new rate group running 100 per cent, 85 per cent, and 70 
per cent, going on down the line to 55 per cent, 50 per cent, 
and 45 per cent, and still further on down to 27 per cent, 25 
per cent, 23 per cent, etc., etc., means that, instead of a rate 
basis consisting of a few groups, as was the old system, the 
rate group has been broken up into a very large number of 
rates, each one being closely related. This means that the 
number of commodities going into the modern rate group is 
much smaller than the number under the old rate group. Be- 
cause the number of commodities going into the modern rate 
group is smaller, it is more difficult with present rule 10 to 
obtain commodities taking the same carload rate than it was 
in the old days. 

The percentage increases that have occurred, when applied 
in dollars and cents, have resulted in a great deal heavier in- 
crease on the upper less carload commodities than on the lower 
carload commodities. Now, it is the upper less carload com- 
modities that are the most highly competitive and where the 
increase causes the railroads the greatest loss in business. 

It is evident that we have long outgrown this old rule. It 
applies to the hoop skirt and bustle era. It does not meet pres- 
ent day requirements. 

The restriction in the present rule which materially limits 
the use of carload service means a material increase in the 
amount of tonnage in the less carload field. 

Let us analyze this less carload field. Mr. Eastman, in 
his merchandise report, showed the terminal cost of a railroad 
for handling less carload shipment as $7.28 per ton, the ter- 
minal cost of a motor truck company for handling less than 
carload shipment, $2.62 per ton. 
cost of the motor truck also included storedoor delivery. Now, 
there is room for a difference of opinion as to terminal cost. 
However, this picture painted by Mr. Eastman in his report is 
certainly very accurate. This is clearly indicated by the fact 
that the rail lines’ most competitive business is the less carload 
business where the terminal cost represents a very high per- 
centage of the total cost. It is further proved by the fact that 
the rail lines have found it necessary to publish all commodity 
rates, which is the replacing of carload service and carload 
rates for less carload service, thereby getting away from the 
high terminal cost. 

When a less carload shipment is delivered to the railroad 
it may or it may not go through one or more transfers. Gen- 
erally speaking, it will average a little better than one transfer. 
The moment a shipment goes into a transfer you can calculate 
approximately 24 hours’ delay in service. The liability of the 
railroad increases because most of the loss and damage occurs 
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in the handling of freight. In addition to the preceding ey. 
penses, there is a matter of trucking goods from one car ty 
another, which will run from 55 to 60 cents a ton. This is ap 
expense which the rail lines have and which does not, generally 
speaking, equally apply to the motor truck. 

Now, let us consider the 36-foot box car. That car was built 
to handle anywhere from 25 to 30 tons. That is what it was 
built for and that is what it handles efficiently. When you 
use this vehicle for transporting less carload freight, Mr. East. 
man’s analysis shows that the car is handling on an average 
of between four and six tons of less carload freight. In other 
words, the 36-foot box car is somewhere around 70 to 80 per 
cent inefficient when it comes to handling less carload businegsg, 

Most railroad men, early in their careers, learn that the 
least profitable business a railroad handled was the less car. 
load business; that the most profitable business they handled 
was the carload business. Bringing this lesson up to date we 
are today confronted with the fact that the least profitable 
less carload business is the most highly competitive, and that 
the most profitable carload business is the least competitive, 

Things have changed radically since rule 10 was written. 
At present, the rule does not fit in with the modern rate struc. 
ture or modern business requirements. Present rule 10 re. 
stricts the consolidation of commodities into carload lots. This 
rule should be rewritten and the words, “highest class or rated 
article,” removed. In their place these words should be substi- 
tuted: “At the carload class or commodity rate applicable on 
each article.” Thus, the rule would better fit modern business 
requirements and rate structure. Instead of restricting the use 
of carload service, it would act as a syphon to draw every pos- 
sible pound of less carload freight into the carload service. 
In the place of the least profitable, least efficient, highly com- 
petitive, less carload service it would offer an attraction to con- 
solidate and use the more profitable, more efficient, least 
competitive carload service. 

This naturally brings up the question of how much car. 
load tonnage would be attracted as a result of the new rule. 

A rule for measuring the attractiveness of carload rates for 
consolidated shipments is available. The rapid growth of the 
freight-forwarding company is such a rule. 

This growth was made under present rule 10. Because of 
the restriction in this rule, the tonnage only scratches the sur- 
face. Remove all the restrictions and the incentive which 
caused this rapid growth will apply with equal force to all 
present less carload movement. It will apply to that movement 
whether it takes place over rails or by motor truck. 

Using the rapid growth of the freight-forwarding companies 
as a rule, it is self-evident that, by removing all restriction, 
thereby making all commodities available, there would be at- 
tracted to this consolidated carload service a tremendous ton- 
nage. It would be carload tonnage and, as such, should be 
extremely attractive to the railroads. 

The writer made an analysis of the movement of motor 
truck freight from a given territory. From reliable sources it 
was ascertained that there was moving daily from that par- 
ticular spot somewhere around two or three hundred tons of 
freight. All of this freight is long-haul traffic. Generally speak- 
ing, it is destined to fairly large towns in Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and points west. The writer is absolutely familiar with 
the origin territory. He knows the character of goods moving 
from that territory. Using Chicago as a destination, he took 
the commodities, put down the less carload rate and the car- 
load rate. The moment you look at the carload rate applicable 
on those commodities, you know immediately that it took them 
completely out of the motor truck field.. Furthermore, all of 
those commodities could have been consolidated and moved in 
carload lots just as they were consolidated and moved in truck- 
load lots except for the fact that they did not take the same 
carload rate. It was, therefore, evident that, if the new rule 
were adopted, it would allow the consolidation of these com- 
modities; that the long-haul motor truck tonnage from that 
particular spot would revert to rails. Undoubtedly, the long- 
haul motor truckman would not go out of business. The cal- 
load rail rates applicable on the commodities represented trans- 
portation costs below that of motor truck. The motor truckman, 
therefore, would act as a forwarding agent. In other words, 
he would consolidate the goods at a given point, forward them 
to a destination by rail, split them up at that point, and make 
delivery. If he followed that policy, his lower transportation 
cost by rail would increase his profit and broaden his field. 

Undoubtedly, there is today a very heavy long distance 
tonnage moving by motor truck between large cities that could 
move more efficiently, more economically, and to the financial 
advantage of both the rail and motor carriers in consolidated 
carload lots. The only thing that prevents such movement 1s 
the restriction placed on consolidation of miscellaneous goods 
by present rule 10. t 
Rule 10 in the classification restricts the use of commodities 
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that can be consolidated to make carload shipments at carload 
rates. In this way it forces a mass of tonnage into less carload 
fields. The rail lines then come along and, to save this less 
carload freight from the motor truck, they publish an all-com- 
modity rate which returns it from the less carload field back 
into the carload field. In other words, when papa throws bread 
into the garbage, mamma finds it necessary to pick it out, wipe 
it off, and feed it to papa for dinner. 

The all-commodity rate is only partly efficient. Take an all- 
commodity rate, say, of 72 per cent of the first class rate. In 
the first place, this commodity rate does not cater to any ton- 
nage except that which is classified higher than third class. 
A lot of extremely desirable less carload freight taking third 
and fourth class rates is not affected. Some of this freight is 
particularly desirable because it has density and volume. The 
motor truck immediately goes out and quotes the rail rate, fur- 
nishes pickup and store door delivery, and proceeds to take the 
cream of that business. 

An all-commodity rate of 72 per cent of the first class does 
cater to less carload shipments taking rates higher than third 
class. Among these commodities are some that, because of 
density, are extremely desirable. Some, because of bulkiness, 
are extremely undesirable. When they are extremely desirable 
the truckman quotes the rail rate, furnishes pickup and store 
door delivery, and proceeds to haul the business. When they 
are extremely undesirable, such as empty tin cans, he not only 
would not take them at the regularly established rate, but the 
railroads proceed to carry this tonnage at the reduced all- 
commodity rate. The all-commodity rate, therefore, is only 
partly effective because it fails to reflect in its rates the de- 
sirability of tonnage. 

However, all-commodity rates are ineffective in another way. 
They break down rate structures. Not only do they break down 
the rate structure between the two points to which they are pub- 
lished to meet motor truck competition, but they affect rates 
at far distant points where no motor truck competition exists. 
For example, no motor truck competition may exist between 
Detroit and the lower Mississippi Valley. However, an all- 
commodity rate between Detroit and Chicago in conjunction 
with a carload rate from Chicago to lower Mississippi Valley, 
in some instances, produces a lower charge than the through 
rate from Detroit to the Mississippi Valley. Fourth section, 
therefore, causes a reduction in that rate. 

The substitution of a new rule 10 that allowed the mixture 
of all commodities, would, I believe, be much more attractive 
than an all-commodity rate. It would be more attractive to the 
shipper because it would give him his carload rating. It would 
be more attractive to the railroad because it would preserve 
his present rate structure, it would materially broaden the field 
of possible tonnage, and it would use rates which reflect the 
desirability of tonnage. Thus, it would be more difficult for a 
motor truckman to pick up the cream and leave the skim milk 
to the rail carriers. 

It is interesting to recall a statement which Mr. Eastman 
made in addressing railroad labor. He said: 


Take less than carload freight. It has been slipping for years 
and is handled in a most expensive way under rates which repel 
business. It presents a splendid opportunity for combining economies 
with more traffic. 


A new rule 10 removing the restrictions requiring similar 
carload rates and similar carload weights in order to obtain 
carload service, the opening up of carload service at carload 
rates to all-commodities where sufficient tonnage and where 
carload service is acceptable would completely answer Mr. East- 
man’s criticism. 

W. F. Price, Traffic Manager, 
The J. B. Williams Company. 
Glastonbury, Conn., November 4, 1935. 


MOTOR TRUCK TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have made an exhaustive study of what will represent 
the best procedure in the filing of our rates under the require- 
ments of the motor carrier act in specified time, which should 
not, for the benefit of the industry, be extended. 

The so-called “agency tariff,” which is now being proposed, 
appears to be impractical for the following reasons: 


_. 1. That each operator who concurs in an agency tariff, unless 
voluminous restrictions are made, is forced to interchange freight with 
lines that may be undesirable, both from a competitive and a financial 
responsibility standpoint. 

2. That such agency tariff would open up channels of interchange 
between operators that would involve two and three-line hauls that, 
at the rates applicable, would not be compensatory to the line involved. 
on. That the trucking industry was built upon individual flexi- 
lity and to concur jointly in a wide scope of operation affecting 
numerous carriers in different localities would practically abolish 
his individualism upon which the industry has been founded. 
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4. That the cost concurring in and maintaining an agency tariff 
at this experimental stage would prove to be excessive to the point 
that certain lines would be compelled to abandon the process. 

5. That it seems that there is not the remotest chance of getting 
even 50 per cent of the operators in this territory to agree on any 
uniform basis of rates; and while this might appear as being a case 
of obstinacy on the part of the operators, it is not true. It is merely 
a case of different operators in different localities having conditions 
dissimilar from other operators in other localities. These operators 
would be very reluctant to create basic charges that might impair 
the good-will that they have built up by conscientious service in the 
past five or ten years. 

6. There are numerous other objections that seem to stand in 
the way of the agency tariff. And one merely has to visualize the 
vast amount of complications involved in one of the most complicated 
industries in the country, to realize that at one stroke of the pen 
it is going to be impossible to publish rates that will protect this 
industry from abolition through the opening up of avenues by which 
our competitive transportation may take advantage. Bearing in 
mind, at this time; that one of the largest agencies of transportation 
is not regulated in any manner or form and is free to do as they 
may see fit. 


It is my suggestion that each operator publish and file a 
tariff, containing its local rates for all points served direct, 
and that they incorporate in this small, simple tariff a propor- 
tional rate on traffic originated at or destined beyond their 
line, that a scale of proportional rates, which can be lower 
than their local rates. This will permit each line to file a 
tariff in the allotted time, and will permit of free interchange 
of traffic to all parts of the country. The local rates of all 
operators, no doubt, will be on a much lower basis than that 
of the existing rail rates. Therefore, if you combine propor- 
tions of these local rates between two operators exchanging 
traffic for a through destination, that you have the assurance 
of compensatory rates that will be competitive with railroads 
and other modes of transportation. 

The matter of establishing through rates and routes will 
come about automatically after this industry has had the bene- 
fit of experience under regulation. This procedure, in my mind, 
will remove all of the chaos and possibility of loss of tonnage 
and certainly will be an aid to the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
in organizing the functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The procedure, as outlined, seems so practical and so de- 
void of expense and technicalities, that it deserves the earnest 
consideration of every operator, since delays in the filing of 
our tariffs merely delay the benefits of regulation and the 
removal of the many dissatisfactory conditions in our industry. 

Cushman Motor Delivery Company, 
Earl Girard, District Traffic Manager. 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 1, 1935. 


MOTOR ACT POSTPONEMENT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, by division 5, has further extended the 
effective date of sections 216, 217, 218 and 223, of the motor 
carrier act, so that tariffs need not be filed before January 15, 
1936, to become effective 30 days later. The sections named 
deal with the filing and observance of tariffs and schedules, 
rates, fares, and charges, as well as the issuance of receipts 
or bills of lading and the collection of charges. 

This action, the Commission said, was due primarily to its 
inability to make necessary preparations incident to the filing 
of tariffs and to give the operators additional time in which to 
compile their tariffs and schedules. The Commission said it 
would be appreciated that considerable office space to take care 
of the tariffs and schedules filed by motor carriers was needed 
and that the personnel of the Commission had been unable to 
obtain necessary office space and so had been delayed in re- 
cruiting needed personnel and the obtaining of filing and other 
equipment. 


MOTOR CARRIER CLASSIFICATION 


The committee on classifying carriers of American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., will meet at the A. T. A. headquarters 
in Washington, November 16, 17 and 18, for the purpose of 
outlining plans for obtaining information that will assist the 
Commission in classifying carriers under section 204 of the 
motor carrier act, according to John V. Lawrence, general man- 
ager of the A. T. A. It is provided in section 204 that the 
Commission may from time to time establish such just and 
reasonable classifications of brokers or of groups of carriers 
included in the term “common carrier. by motor vehicle” or 
“contract carrier by motor vehicle,” as the special nature of 
the services performed by such carriers or brokers shall re- 
quire, and such just and reasonable rules, regulations and re- 
quirements, consistent with the provisions of the aet, to be 
observed by the carriers or brokers so classified or grouped, 
as the Commission deems necessary or desirable in the public 
interest. 

The members of the committee are: Leland James, chair- 
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man, Portland, Ore.; F. I. Hardy, Boston, Mass.; Harry Seig- 
man, New York City; Harry Mundy, Roanoke, Va.; La Vergne 
Blue, Jacksonville, Fla.; Milson Magee, Jackson, Miss.; L. J. 
Benton, Louisville, Ky.; J. P. Spaenhower, Stockton, Calif.; 
James B. Godfrey, Jr., Detroit, Mich.; H. M. O’Neill, Cleveland, 
O.; Tracy Baker, Chicago, Ill.; Frank Britton, St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. J. Barry, Oklahoma City, Okla.; H. J. Tidmarsh, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; M. B. Bennett, Raton, N. M., and Wallace Fager, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ILL. TRUCK CLASSIFICATION 


Illinois members of the rates and tariffs committee of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., met at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, October 7, and decided to formulate a truck classifi- 
cation for use by Illinois truckers. The decision was made in 
a resolution which instructed the chairman to appoint a com- 
mittee “to cooperate with shipping interests to develop a motor 
truck classification.” The resolution also specified that all mem- 
bers of the Illinois committee might, if they so wished, be repre- 
sented at all conferences of the classification committee. 

Two supplemental resolutions were adopted. The first 
bound the committee to adopt a classification of not more than 
four basic classes. The second suggested that the Central 
Motor Freight Association adopt a similar plan for developing 
a classification to apply throughout its territory. 

Robert J. McBride, Chicago Motor Express Company, chair- 
man of the Illinois committee, appointed the following on the 
classification committee provided for in the resolution: W. F. 
Mullady, Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago; A. E. Sicilia, 
Keeshin Motor Express Company, Chicago; M. P. Hall, Hall 
Freight Lines, Danville, and C. H. Ozee, Hayes Freight Lines, 
Mattoon. 

Harry M. Slater, manager, rate and tariff bureau, Central 
Motor Freight Association, was at the meeting and told those 
present of the progress made in organizing his bureau. (See 
The Traffic World, November 2, p. 769). By motion, the Illinois 
committee voted to take advantage of the machinery being set 
up by the Central association and to adopt its bureau as the 
publishing agent for Illinois interstate tariffs. 

Mr. McBride said that, as he interpreted the resolution, it 
meant that open hearings would be held at which any interested 
shipper might express his views on truck classifications. He 
said no definite plans had as yet been made for the holding of 
such meetings by the newly formed committee but that it was 
the intention of the Illinois group and the new classification 
committee to work with as much dispatch as possible. 


RAILWAY AND TRUCK 


“The motor carrier act, recently passed by Congress, makes 
a fundamental change in the business of transporting freight 
for hire on the highways, or rather in the status of the carrier 
who engages in that business,” said John R. Turney, formerly 
director of Coordinator Eastman’s section of transportation 
service, in an address November 5 before the Louisville Trans- 
portation Club at Louisville, Ky., entitled, “Railway and Truck, 
Co-Partners.” 

“As the exercise of an ancient power of the state to regu- 
late a public business, the act formally attests that the high- 
Way carrier now has outgrown the character of a _ private 
entrepreneur and has attained the full stature of a public 
utility. The new dignity thus attained entails greater responsi- 
bilities as well as wider opportunities for public service and 
private profit.” 

Referring to the controversies of the last decade between 
the railroads and motor carriers both in the field of commercial 
competition and in the legislative halls, and the enactment of 
the motor act, Mr. Turney said it now behooved the railway 
and highway carriers “frankly and dispassionately to consider 
their future relationships in the new era of uniform control 
which has just begun.” 

Benefits that would accrue from regulation under the motor 
act, said he, included stabilization in the motor carrier industry, 
and full opportunity for “a real and complete coordinated serv- 
ice of rail and highway facilities and services.” 

Mr. Turney spoke, as he did in a recent address on “Rails 
Can Come Back” (Traffic World, Sept. 21, p. 469), on the menace 
of private transport. He asserted that the most critical prob- 
lem that faced the American people in the transportation fie!d 
was not government ownership, however important that prob- 
lem might be, nor was it the effect of highway competition on 
railways. He said it was the question whether or not “we are 
to preserve a system of carrier transportation in this country, 
or to revert to a system of private transportation.” 

“While it is extremely difficult to collect the information 
with detailed accuracy, facts are available which show beyond 
controversy that a third or more of the freight tonnage, car- 
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load as well as less than carload, which formerly moved py 
carriers, is now being transported privately, directly or ingj. 
rectly, by the shipper himself,” said he. “Studies of the probley 
indicate that the trend away from carrier transportation anq 
toward private transportation is growing stronger every day 
and that unless it is arrested, the time will come shortly when 
serious consideration must be given to drastic curtailment jp 
carrier facilities. 

“The interests of carriers, rail and highway alike, as wel 
as of the public, are identical with respect to this situation, 
Under a system of private transport, every advantage would 
be to the large and strong. Private initiative would tend to be 
stifled and greater and greater concentration of Wealth and 
power result. In the contest with private transportation, al] 
carriers should be allies and stand shoulder to shoulder in mak. 
ing a common fight against the threat to their common jp. 
dustry.” 

Competition 


In touching on the evils of competition in the transporta. 
tion field, Mr. Turney said only by integrating the services of 
all types of transportation could a reasonably efficient and 
serviceable system of transportation be evolved. 

“The public will obtain the best service not by competition 
of — modes of transportation but by their coordination,” 
sai e. 

After asserting there was no need for price competition in 
the transportation industry and that, furthermore, such compe- 
tition led to serious complications, he said a form of carrier 
competition that was evil, both in its positive and negative 
results, arose from the competitive duplication of plant and 
service. 

“The positive evil of this sort of competition is the burden 
which the excessive plant or service casts upon transportation,” 
continued he. “The negative evil is the strong tendency for 
carriers to agree to forego improvement in plant or service be- 
cause of the expense which would be incurred if all should 
attempt to make improvements desirable for one.” 

Competition, however, said Mr. Turney, was inherently bene- 
ficial when kept within reasonable bounds. Continuing, he said, 
in part: 


Passing from these general aspects of the common problem, we 
come to a consideration of the specific and practical things which are 
necessary to be done in order to promote carrier industry, rail and 
highway alike. The first is the recognition that there are many func- 
tions which cannot be exercised by any carrier as its sole preroga- 
tive, however important that carrier may be. These are the things 
which require joint or mutual action of two or more carriers. Hence, 
in a coordinated handling of these common functions, carriers must 
be prepared to some extent to subordinate their individuality to the 
common good. 

_ One of the most important of these common functions is that of 
pricing, or to use a more familiar term, ratemaking. In the past, 
each highway carrier largely has been a law unto itself, at least 
theoretically. As a matter of fact, however, it could not make its own 
prices. They were made by its cheapest-minded competitor. Under 
the new era, much greater coordination in pricing will be required. 
While at the outset, several competing carriers may publish entirely 
different schedules or rates for the same competitive service, it is 
difficult to see how all will continue to operate for any considerable 
time under such conditions. It is inevitable that the motor carriers 
will follow the example of the rail lines and establish joint agencies 
by which their pricing functions can be exercised and their tariffs 
published. But this will not be sufficient. Some sort of coordination 
should be made between the rail and the highway pricing agencies. 
Further, there appears no reason why, from the very beginning of 
rate regulation, contact or conference committees, representing the 
two classes of carriers, cannot be organized to function, in precisely 
the same way that similar railroad committees now function, between 
different rate territories. By this I by no means intend to intimate 
that the highway should adopt the rail rate. On the contrary, there 
are two reasons which demand that the price of highway carrier 
transportation be based solely upon its own costs and experience, 
rather than upon those of the rail carriers. 


Private Transportation 


The first and impelling reason is the necessity to meet the menace 
of private transportation. Shippers now have available facilities 
which enable them to transport their goods practically to any part 
of the United States by motor truck, at a price which depends en- 
tirely on the cost to the shippers of operating their own trucks. This 
cost is the absolute ceiling for carrier rates, rail or highway. No 
shipper who is sane and free will continue long to pay more for 4 
service than the amount for which he can provide the equivalent 
service for himself. 

The Coordinator’s section of transportation service had the op- 
portunity, through cooperation of shippers and carriers alike, to in- 
vestigate the subject quite exhaustively. It found, in the case of mer- 
chandise or package freight, that the cost of handling merchandise 
by private carrier was less than the first class rail rate for 600 miles 
in the east, and from 1,000 to 1,500 miles in the west and south; an 
that for handling third class freight, the private hauler’s costs were 
less than the comparable rail rate for all distances under 300 miles 
in the east, and between 500 and 700 miles in the west and south. 
But this falls far short of telling the entire story. In connection with 
carload or truckload freight, in a study based upon the entire ton- 
nage of 22 principal carload commodities which accounted for 7 
per cent of a year’s revenues of all railroads in the country, the cost 
to the shipper of transportation in his own vehicles was less than 
the carlead rate in the case of every one of the commodities within 
varying distances. In the case of citrus fruits, fresh meats an 
automobiles, this distance was under 300 miles; in the case of mIs- 
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cellaneous manufacturers, fresh vegetables and potatoes, under 240 
miles; live stock and canned goods, 180 miles; gasoline, lumber, struc- 
tural material, flour, cement, corn, road and fuel oil and sugar, 120 
miles; and in the case of such heavy. bulk commodities as coal, 
wheat, ores, Sand and gravel, 26 to 60 miles. Bear in mind that this 
comparison is with the rail carload rate and does not take into ac- 
count savings in drayage to and from team tracks, loading and un- 
loading cars, or packing and crating commodities for shipment, which 
costs themselves, in many cases, were found to exceed the total 
freight cost, and which, when moved by the private truck, were 
largely reduced or in some cases entirely eliminated. Despite this dif- 
ference in rates, upon the whole, the evidence was quite conclusive 
that the average carrier cost of transporting property, whether by 
rail or highway, whether merchandise in less than carload lots or 
carload freight, was much less than the average cost to the shipper 
of providing the same transportation. This simply means that the 
difference is not due to an actual cost differential in favor of private 
transportation, but is due to an artificial handicap imposed by the 
rail rate structure. To meet this condition, the motor carriers need 
only to follow their own costs in order to provide a rate structure 
which meets today’s realities. 


Rail-Highway Rate Structure 


The second reason why the highway rate system should be de- 
veloped independently of the present rail rate structure is that only 
by so doing can the declared policy of the act, to promote and foster 
transportation by highway, be achieved. The highway carriers, it 
seems to me, would be untrue to their own destiny should they fail 
to do all in their power to make effective the declared policy of 
Congress in this respect. While the new highway rate structure 
should be peculiarly its own and should be based with respect to 
present day conditions, rather than those existing during the many 
decades of rail monopoly, yet there is no reason why this new struc- 
ture should be developed competitively with the railroads. The facts 
developed by the section of transportation service show conclusively 
that both from a service and an economic standpoint, there are well 
defined fields in which the railway and the motor truck each is re- 
spectively superior to the other. It follows, therefore, that eventually 
a new carrier rate structure, rail and highway, must be evolved 
which will take into account the utilization of each instrumentality 
within its own field of superiority. While this may not come im- 
mediately, there is every reason to believe that statesmanship upon 
both sides of the table can result in that kind of a rate structure 
being worked out cooperatively by the carriers themselves. Some 
day, and that soon, the pricing function for rail and highway car- 
riers alike will be placed in the hands of a single authoritative carrier 
agency. Pricing can never become the simple, accurate and equita- 
ble process which our national welfare demands it should become 
until that be done. In the meantime, however, in the common prob- 
lem which confronts them, the rail and highway carriers can make 
no greater mistake than to continue the competitive ratemaking which 
dominated the period which has just closed. 

There also are certain definite superiorities with respect to service 
which the rail facilities and the highway facilities respectively en- 
joy. These respective superiorities in service should be preserved in 
their best possible combination, so that the economy of the train 
or the long haul, in which the rail may be supreme, is attained, and 
at the same time, the economy of the truck for the smaller load and 
the quick or flexible movement is attained. Both the train and the 
truck are essential to modern transportation. Neither should try to 
dispossess the other, but, on the contrary, both should strive to make 
carrier service superior to private service by combining the best 
that lies in each. 

Sysem of Through Rates 


An essential step in coordination is a system of through rates, 
truck and rail, designed not for the purpose of benefiting one or the 
other of the carriers, but to make available to the shipper a market 
which approaches in flexibility and universality that of private trans- 
port. A word of caution is indicated. For reasons already stated, it 
would be harmful to rail and highway carriers alike, as well as to the 
public, if this system of through routes or joint rates were used as a 
means by one carrier, rail or highway, unnecessarily to duplicate the 
service or pirate the territory of a competitor. With this limitation, 
however, there are large possibilities for the development of a superior 
carrier service through the utilization of joint through routes and 
rates. 

In many cases it will be found that the highway carrier can 
perform services for the rail carrier much more expeditiously, serv- 
iceably or economically, than the rail carrier can perform the same 
service for itself. I have in mind one operation that was begun four 
or five years ago and has continued to grow throughout the period of 
depression. In that service, the through freight train is operated over- 
night for a distance of about 600 miles. Seven stops are made in this 
distance. At each of these stops, cars are set out which are un- 
loaded immediately and the goods placed on trucks of a highway 
carrier for distribution, line as well as terminal. As a result, it is 
possible for the carriers, jointly, to provide overnight merchandise 
Service for every town and hamlet, located on the railroad branch as 
well as main lines, within a 600-mile zone. It would be out of the 
question to approach that service either by railway alone or by 
motor truck alone. Only by the coordination of both is it possible to 
sive a service which cannot be equaled in any other manner. 

This is but one illustration. There are many others throughout 
the country. They are but a small beginning to those which ought 
to come now that further coordination has been made possible by 
the new act. 

Rail-Truck Stations 


Another field in which there is the greatest opportunity for im- 
provement in service as well as economy of operation lies in joint rail 
and truck freight stations. In the partnership between rail and high- 
Way, it will be essential from the standpoint both of service and 
economy that they operate from common facilities, and to this end 
Join in providing a single station for the service of a public, as well 
as In the employment of a common agency or agencies for the collec- 
ion and delivery of freight, carload and less than carload. 

,_ One of the most serious problems which confront rail carriers 
lies in their terminals, which occasion enormous waste of time, im- 
pair service, and result in tremendous waste of money. In many 
cases it will be found that by utilizing trucks, rail carriers can ob- 
tain a terminal service which not only is far superior to that which 
they can render now, but also is much cheaper. 

_ Prerequisite to any real coordination of line and terminal opera- 
tions is the utilization of equipment which may be transferred quickly 
and economically between chassis of highway vehicles and chassis 
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of railway cars. Equipment of this type already has been designed, 
built and is ready for use. The time is not distant when farm prod- 
ucts will be loaded in the field where they are produced and delivered 
to the ultimate retail dealer, before they are unloadd; and when the 
constant handling, rehandling and transfer, which now takes place 
not only with less than carload but also with carload freight, will be 
entirely if not wholly eliminated. Only by the use of this sort of 
equipment can the large potentialities which lie in the motorization 
ot rail terminals be fully realized. 

A further field of coordination, which probably is somewhat more 
removed than those which I have mentioned, lies in the marketing 
of the service and in the promotion of its sales. Once mutuality of 
interests is recognized, it will not be a long step nor require a long 
period for the two types of carriers to realize that the interests of 
both are best promoted by making carrier transportation the easiest 
possible kind of transportation to procure. For that reason, in time, 
it ought to prove desirable for them to employ a common agency to 
market their service, particularly if and when rates and service shall 
have been coordinated. 

Coordination 


A word with respect to the machinery by which this coordina- 
tion may be brought about may be in order. Many of us uncon- 
sciously associate the word ‘“coordination’’ with ‘‘consolidation,’’ 
with ourselves in the attitude of consolidator. Coordination can be 
attained in that manner. In some instances, perhaps time may prove 
that it should be so attained. But consolidation is by no means essen- 
tial to effective coordination. The outstanding cases of rail and high- 
way coordination today are where the rail and highway services con- 
tinue to be operated wholly and independently by different organ- 
izations, the coordination taking place by agreement and use of com- 
mon agencies and facilities. This kind of coordination gives the 
country the advantage of the initiative, enterprise and personal di- 
rection of smaller operating units, and particularly of the organiza- 
tions which have had their training in the motor carrier industry 
and to whom the remarkable achievements in that industry are in 
large part due. 

In the present crisis confronting the nation as well as the owners 
and operators of our transport facilities, it is well to keep in the 
foreground the fundamental premise that the exploitation of these 
facilities is a public and not a private franchise, however desirable it 
may be that this franchise be privately exercised, and that there can 
be no vested nor private right in such franchise. It should be prem- 
ised further that the carrier’s obligation goes further than merely 
offering a means of transportation. It must be prepared to employ 
its facilities-in combination with those of other transport agencies, 
even in some cases to the subordination of its own private gain, if 
this be necessary to promote the public good. This obligation to sub- 
ordinate the private to the public good extends to operators or mana- 
gers of transport agencies as well as to the owners of those prop- 
erties. In any case of conflict between the public duty and the indi- 
vidual desire, the will or profit of the individual management should 
give way, however irksome it may be so to do. On the other hand, no 
private enterprise can function efficiently or serviceably except at a 
profit. Neither the owners nor the employes will contribute capital 
or labor essential to its functions unless both are adequately com- 
pensated and unless their investments and their employment are 
reasonably stable and secure. 

In the new era which we are facing and under a system of equal 
and fair regulation, the rail and highway carriers together can at- 
tack and solve this present problem of private transportation, and 
provide for the public a service more efficient and at the same time 
more profitable than ever before possible. Therefore, I offer you— 
the Railway and the Truck—Copartners! 


ABC TRUCK RATE PLAN APPROVED 


The ABC plan for truck rates and classifications as de- 
veloped by the traffic council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce (see The Traffic World, September 14, p. 429) was 
approved by the executive committee of the association Novem- 
ber 1, with the recommendation that it be adopted generally by 
motor freight carriers. 


MOTOR BUREAU APPOINTMENTS 


The Civil Service Commission is expected to announce, 
November 11, the times and places for the holding of examina- 
tions to make up eligible registers of persons qualified to be 
appointed district directors and district supervisors under the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Commission. The set-up of the 
bureau calls for sixteen district directors, each to be paid $5,600 
a year and approximately 100 district supervisors, each to be 
paid $3,800 a year. The examination for directors and super- 
visors will be mainly as to the experience of the applicants. 
The district organizations are to be set up on the theory that 
it will be in the interest of the public to have the motor carrier 
part of the interstate commerce act taken to those affected by 
it rather than require the latter to come to the Commission’s 
organization in Washington. 

Later the Civil Service Commission is expected to issue 
notices of examinations for accountants and tariff examiners. 
One part of those examinations will be for the creation of a 
register of eligibles for the railroad tariff and accounting work 
of the Commission and another will be for its truck and bus 
work. 





ROPER ON MOTOR TRANSPORT 


The automobile industry cannot be considered without rela- 
tion to our entire transportation system in the opinion of Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce. In an address November 2 
at New York at the opening of the thirty-sixth annual national 
automobile show, held under the auspices of the Automobile 
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Manufacturers’ Association, Secretary Roper spoke on the auto- 
mobile industry—its achievements and responsibilities. 

In concluding his address, after making the observation 
set forth above, he said: 


Motor vehicles have grown in their usage from individual con- 
veyances to their utilization as common carriers in interstate com- 
merce. Proper regulatory application from the viewpoint of inter- 
state commerce will not impede the future of common carrier de- 
velopment of motor vehicles, but, on the contrary, should serve to 
assure a safer and more stable development in this field. 

Common carrier motor transportation must be coordinated with 
the other common carriers which make up our great transportation 
business. In our vast nation there should be a proper equitable and 
profitable place for rail, highway, air and water conveyance. More- 
over, unless our transportation problems are approached from this 
broad viewpoint all segments will in the end find their operations 
less profitable and effective. I feel that many leaders in the auto- 
motive industry recognize their responsibilities in this respect and 
that they will, in conformity with their record of past achievements, 
cheerfully assist in strengthening and making more profitable our 
entire transportation system. 


MID-WEST MOTOR TARIFF BUREAU 


Motor truck operators to the number of 120 in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, northern Arkansas, southern Iowa and 
southern Nebraska have joined to form the Mid-Western Motor 
Freight Tariff Bureau with headquarters at Kansas City. The 
bureau will consider truck rate matters and issue agency truck 
tariffs. Work on the preparation of the tariffs has already 
begun. The agency intends to cooperate with truck lines gen- 
erally and other truck rate bureaus in the establishment and 
publication of joint and through rates. J: H. Tedrow, trans- 
portation commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, 
has been loaned to the bureau by the chamber until January 1, 
1936, when its work is expected to be well organized. 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT CENSUS 


Secretary of Commerce Roper has announced that the scope 
of a business census to be taken early next January by the 
Bureau of the Census will include highway and street motor 
vehicle transportation. This census will be taken simultaneously 
with the biennial census of manufactures. Both will cover the 
calendar year 1935. The business census will provide a na- 
tional picture of the number of establishments, volume of busi- 
ness, persons employed, wages paid, and other facts which can 
be compared with the previous censuses of 1929 and 1933, ac- 
cording to Secretary Roper. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


President Roosevelt has approved programs for the elimina- 
tion of hazards at grade crossings, elimination of grade crossings 
and improvement of roads, streets and highways, as follows: 

New York, $12,246,000 for the elimination of hazards at grade 
crossings; Iowa, $4,518,000 for grade crossing elimination; Rhode 
Island, $989,208 for roads, streets and highways. 

President Roosevelt has approved highway improvement 
programs as follows: North Carolina, $2,735,483; New Hamp- 
shire, $866,306; Arizona, $939,000; Arkansas (elimination of 
hazards at grade crossings), $1,955,100. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Use of federal funds to aid in the construction of bridges 
in the Republic of Panama, Guatemala and Honduras in con- 
nection with the building of the inter-American highway has 
been authorized by President Roosevelt, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
which has supervision of the activities. 

In explaining this action of the President the bureau said 
that Congress, in June, 1934, appropriated $1,000,000 “to meet 
such expenses as the President in his discretion may deem 
necessary to enable the United States to cooperate with the 
several governments, members of the Pan American Union, 
in connection with survey and construction of the proposed 
inter-American highway,” and that, as the initial activity under 
this program, the bureau had undertaken a program involving 
construction of several bridges, the estimated expenditure being 
$340,000. Continuing, the bureau said: 


The bridges are as follows: Republic of Panama, bridge over the 
Chiriqui_ River, approximately 600 feet long; Honduras, bridge over 
the Choluteca River, approximately 600 feet long; Guatemala, bridge 
over the Tamazulapa River, approximately 300 feet long. Arrange- 
ments for construction of these bridges have been approved by the 
three republics concerned. Similar offers of cooperation made to 
other interested governments are still under consideration by appro- 
priate authorities of the respective countries. 

Under present plans, the United States will furnish surveys, plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the bridges, all steel or other fab- 
ricated material for the superstructure, mechanical equipment, and 
transportation of materials and equipment to the site of the work. 
It also will construct the superstructure, supervise all construction, 
and furnish all inspection and supervision when needed in connection 
with getting out materials furnished by the other country. 

The other country will furnish all local materials, and the labor 
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and transportation incident thereto, together with rights of way 
and labor needed in constructing the foundations and substructure; 
removing falsework, cleaning up the site, and grading approaches fo, 
a distance sufficient to complete the stream crossing and make the 
structure usable. 

The Inter-American highway route traverses Mexico and _ the 
republics ef Central America, its termini being Nuevo Laredo, Mexico 
across the Rio Grande from Laredo, Texas, and Panama City. Abou} 
half of its entire length of 3,200 miles lies in Mexico, and the reg; 
in the other six countries. A complete reconnaissance survey of the 
southern half of the route has been made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The bureau is making further surveys, including a location 
survey for the final section of the road in Panama, leading to the 
Costa Rican border. The necessary personnel for the new operations 
has been engaged, and field work has begun on bridge surveys and 
estimates. Work on the northern part of the highway will be done 
by the Mexican government. 


MAC DONALD ON TRANSPORTATION 


“It is silly to make plans for the future predicated upon cur. 
rent transportation requirements or upon any assumption that 
existing facilities must be preserved,’ said Thomas H. Mac. 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a radio address broadcast over a nation-wide 
National Broadcasting Company network, November 5, under the 
auspices of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio, of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, the American 
Political Science Association and the National Municipal League. 

“The story of transportation is a repetition of replacing old 
facilities and forms with new. Curtailment is being urged now 
with the same enthusiasm that enlarged facilities will be urged 
as business gets back to a more normal tempo.” 

Speaking of abandonments of lines of railroad, Mr. Mac. 
Donald said the Bureau of Public Roads had studied them and 
there was no cause for concern. Rather, said he, the future 
would see a very much larger curtailment of unprofitable rail 
mileage. 

“Each type of transportation is supreme in certain char- 
acteristics,” said he. “The only sane motive is to plan transpor- 
tation based on these favorable and unfavorable characteristics.” 








TRUCKING RATES AND TARIFFS 


The national rates and tariffs committee of American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., will meet at the Washington offices of 
the association November 18 and 19. 


EXTENSION OF TEMPORARY RATES 


Arrangements have been made by eastern and western 
trunk lines for extending temporary truck-competitive rates, 
dated to expire with December 31, to expire with June 30 next. 
The Commission has given them sixth section authority to make 
the extension by means of blanket supplements, on thirty days’ 
notice, without, however, compliance with all the rules governing 
the form of tariffs and supplements thereto. Such sixth section 
authority has been given to carriers for which Curlett and Kipp 
are tariff publishing agents. 

In applying to the Commission for permission to disregard 
the tariff form rules, W. S. Curlett told the Commission that 
“due to continued motor truck competition carriers have decided 
to extend to June 30, 1936, the majority of these motor or water 
compelled rates, although some will be allowed to expire with 
December 31.” Mr. Curlett said that where rates were now 
published to become effective January 1, 1936, or on later dates, 
where such rates were published to take the place of rates 
issued to expire December 31 or later dates, the effective date 
would be changed to July 1, 1936. 

Receipt of the permission to disregard the tariff form rules 
does not require the carriers to extend the expiration dates. 
If they change their minds on the subject the fact that there 
are sixth section permissions outstanding constitutes no bar to 
the present expiration dates of the so-called truck-competitive 
rates. They will be no bar to any negotiations that may be 
undertaken by the American Trucking Associations, Inc., with 
the railroads with a view to having the latter agree to the 
expiration of the temporary dates, as suggested to that organ- 
ization by the truck rates and tariff committees of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and the District of Columbia (see 
Traffic World, November 2, p. 770). The permissions that have 
been issued are not mandatory, in any sense of the word. 








HIAWATHA PASSENGERS REACH 100,000 


The total number of passengers carried by the Hiawatha, 
the steam streamlined Chicago-Twin Cities train of the C. M. 
St. P. & P., passed the 100,000 mark November 4. It has been 
in regular service since May 29. As the number of passengers 
boarding the trains at Minneapolis and Chicago neared 100,000, 
communication by telephone was maintained between the two 
points. The counter clicked 100,000 as Mrs. Carrie Johnson, 76 
years old, South St. Paul, Minn., boarded the train at Chicago. 
She received a number of gifts from the railroad company. 
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Industrial Traffic Management 


Tenth of Thirty-Six Articles by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Transportation and Public 
Utilities, University of Pennsylvania, and Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Research, Associated Traffic Clubs of America—Local Motor 
Transportation Management 


OCAL transportation service performed by motor or horse- 

drawn vehicles is the connecting link between the line- 

haul carriers and industrial plants and commercial 
establishments. These vehicles are used by industrial concerns 
in connection with the delivery of outgoing less-than-carload 
freight shipments to railroad freight stations and often of both 
carload and less-than-carload freight to the steamship piers. 
Carload shipments by water are often moved to industries from 
railroad stations or steamship piers in railroad freight cars 
through the use of switching service where the industries have 
private track connections. In the opposite direction, less-than- 
carload shipments are often hauled from the railroad stations 
and carloads and L. C. L. shipments from the steamship docks 
in motors or by teams. Industries that have no direct track 
connections with rail lines or steamship piers are obliged to 
use motor or horse-drawn vehicles to convey all inbound and 
outbound carload and L. C. L. shipments from and to the sta- 
tions, piers, or team-tracks of the carriers, except where store- 
door services are performed by the carriers. 


Motor trucks or teams are used not only in cartage service 
between delivering stations of the carriers and the industrial 
plants but in the movement of goods to or from industries with- 
in trucking distance of the factory or business house. These 
vehicles, in many instances, are either owned, operated, or 
controlled by the traffic departments of the industries or by 
organizations closely affiliated with the traffic departments. The 
problems of local transport are so closely connected with other 
phases of traffic and transportation work that complete sep- 
aration of the work is inadvisable. The success of the whole 
program of traffic and transportation control and management 
may be endangered if this important phase of transportation 
is not tied in closely with the rest of the work so that goods 
may be delivered to customers and the carriers and received 
from the shippers and the carriers efficiently and economically. 


Supervision of Motor Transportation 


Several methods of supervising motor freight transportation 
service are to be found in representative industries. In the 
first place, many industrial concerns do not own any motor 
trucks of their own but engage the services of motor haulage 
companies or teamsters to handle their local freight traffic. 
In some cases, time contracts are entered into with hauling 
contractors for the handling of all inbound and outbound ship- 
ments. The contracts are made usually on an annual, monthly, 
or weekly basis. In other cases, the services of trucks or teams 
are hired as need for their use arises and payment is made at 
an agreed price a unit of weight or a piece of freight. Com- 
panies hiring haulagé services in this fashion may use one 
trucking concern exclusively or may divide their business among 
a number of competing operators. Some industrial concerns 
use the services of a number of common carrier cartage com- 
panies without entering into contracts with any local truckers. 
Many large industrial plants and other business houses own 
their own motor truck and team transportation facilities. Trucks, 
trailers, tractors, semi-trailers, horses, and wagons are owned 
by the company and operated by its own personnel. 


There are those who favor each of these methods of ob- 
taining and supervising truck and team transportation and 
each plan has its advantages and disadvantages. The problem 
resolves itself into a comparison of costs—the cost of owning 
must be compared candidly with the cost of hiring and each 
plant must solve its own problems on the basis of conditions 
obtaining in its particular case. Regardless of the plan of local 
transportation management used, raw materials and supplies 
must be kept moving into the plants, products in the process 
of manufacture must be kept moving through the plant in an 
orderly way, and finished products moving from the factories 
must be kept in constant motion without congestion at any point. 


Industrial concerns, whether they hire common carrier or 
contract carrier local motor transportation on a time contract 
basis or by special contracts as the need for service arises, or 
own and operate their own trucks, should have expert traffic and 
transportation managers in charge of the work. Such men must 


be familiar, not only with motor transportation, but with all 
branches of traffic and transportation management. 


Organization 


The plans of organization of local or motor transportation 
departments or bureaus are so widely different in plan that it 
is difficult to select a typical representative organization. In- 
stances are to be found where the local motor transportation 
department is an independent department that cooperates closely 
with the traffic department but is not a part of it. Other indus- 
tries maintain trucking bureaus or departments as subsidiary 
organizations attached to the plant or works department. Still 
other concerns give the management of local motor transporta- 
tion directly to the traffic department. 

Sub-departments or bureaus of these traffic organizations 
attend to the mdnagement of the companies’ fleets of motor 
trucks just as other subdivisions or bureaus of the general traffic 
department specialize in their respective fields. Such types of 
organization tend to promote the coordination of all phases of 
transportation, while specialists in each branch of the depart- 
ments’ work get an opportunity to develop their bureaus’ work 
to the fullest extent. The traffic manager directs and co- 
ordinates the work of all branches toward the goal of efficient 
and economical transportation. 

The details of the custody and maintenance of the motor 
fleet. are usually placed under the supervision of the garage 
superintendent or foreman. In many industrial concerns the 
traffic manager supervises this work. The operation of the 
garage and the direction of the work of the mechanics, helpers, 
washers, cleaners, supply men, watchmen, and time clerks, is 
left to the garage superintendent. The chauffeurs are respon- 
sible to him for the condition of their cars and for the per- 
formance of their routine work. The traffic manager must 
see that the work of the garage force is coordinated with that 
of the shipping and receiving rooms of the local plant trans- 
portation department and of the departments preparing the 
goods for shipment or for use in the industry after they have 
been received. He must see that trucks are ready for handling 
the inbound and outbound freight and that the freight is made 
ready for the trucks. 

Despite the rapid development of local motor transpor- 
tation, the use of horse-drawn vehicles has not been entirely 
abandoned by industrial concerns or local cartage companies. In 
the larger industrial establishment organizations containing 
drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, wagon helpers, stable foreman, 
hostlers, and stablemen are still to be found. Few industrial 
establishments depend entirely on horse and wagon local trans- 
portation and the local transportation organizations of indus- 
tries using both motors and horses contain separate motor and 
horse-and-wagon sections. 


Vehicle Performance Records 


The amount of work done by each truck and chauffeur or 
horse-drawn vehicle and driver must be recorded as the basis 
on which to check the effectiveness of each unit of motor or 
horse-drawn equipment and to check the work of each man 
employed in local motor transportation service. 

Daily reports are required of truck and team operators by 
many industrial concerns that operate fleets of trucks and even 
by those that operate only a few vehicles. Cost systems have 
been developed to facilitate accurate, complete, and well ar- 
ranged records that can be used for the compilation of cost 
data. Daily record sheets are usually made, one by the chauffeur 
or driver in charge of each truck and another by the dispatcher 
or clerk in the traffic department who is in charge of records 
and operating cost data. 

The driver’s daily service record shows the number of the 
trip, the time of leaving garage or platform, the stops for de- 
livery or pick-up of freight, the weight of goods hauled out and 
in, time of reporting for and the time of release from work, 
the mileage reading at beginning and end of the day’s work, 
fuel units and lubricants consumed, time taken for meals, and 
the helper or helpers used. 

If a trailer is used in any part of the day’s work, a record 
is made of that fact as well as a record of the causes of any 
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delays or accidents, weather and road conditions, repairs made 
away from the plant, and amount and occasion of any expenses. 

Similar reports are made by the drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles. All the data required of the details of the operation 
of a motor truck are necessary to record the work of a horse- 
drawn vehicle except the data concerning the fuel and lubri- 
cants consumed, the mileage readings, and the mileage run. 

The data from the reports of the truck chauffeurs or team 
drivers are summarized daily by the clerk or accountant in 
charge of costs. The operating and cost records are analyzed 
so that comparisons may be made as to the efficiency of the 
trucks and teams comprising the fleet and of the drivers in 
charge of the vehicles. Due allowance must be made, in such 
comparative studies, for irregularities of service due to causes 
beyond the control of the vehicle operators. Weather and 
road conditions, unavoidable delays, and accidents must be taken 
into consideration. Delays, breakdowns, and idle truck or team 
time due to acts or errors of employes in other departments 
are often discovered in analyzing the reports of the chauffeurs 
and drivers. These conditions are to be corrected by removing 
the causes through appropriate action. 

Costs of operation a unit of time, a unit of distance, and 
a unit of freight handled, and the costs of operation a unit of 
weight a mile of haul are readily calculated from the daily 
reports. From these data comparisons may be made between 
the expenses of transporting goods by motor, truck, or horse- 
drawn vehicle and by other available means of transportation. 
Monthly cost accounts, including fixed as well as variable operat- 
ing costs, are made up by the cost accountants. The investment 
in motor equipment, carrying charges, license fees, garage 
expenses, taxes, insurance, depreciation, overhead expenses, and 
operating expenses are computed and actual total costs are 
arrived at accurately. 

All systems of motor truck cost control seek to establish 
accurate and adequate records of the costs of fuel, lubricants, 
tires, batteries, interest, taxes, license fees, garage expenses, 
repairs, insurance, depreciation, maintenance, wages and over- 
head expenses. 

Daily, monthly, and annual records may be kept of the tons 
of freight hauled, by each vehicle and by all vehicles; the mile- 
age run for all vehicles and for each vehicle; the ton mileage 
hauled, for total vehicles and for each vehicle; the loaded and 
empty mileage; the number of days operated and idle, number 
= pick-ups, deliveries and round trips, and other performance 
ata. 

From these records the total costs of the industries’ local 
transportation are ascertained. Annual records are kept of 
total daily costs; cost per annum, for each vehicle and for the 
fleet; cost per annum of weight hauled; costs a unit of weight 
hauled a mile hauled; and miles a gallon of gas, a K. W. H., 
a gallon of lubricating oil, and a tire. 


Plant and Yard Location and Layout 


Industries manufacturing products that can be handled 
economically by motor trucks or that use raw materials that 
can be hauled by motor trucks have been greatly affected by 
the increasing importance of the motor carrier of goods. Plants 
that were poorly located, as far as railway facilities were con- 
cerned, found themselves favorably located for highway trans- 
portation. Plants closer to railroad stations and track, on roads 
not suitable for the conveyance of goods by motor vehicles, were 
at a disadvantage compared to industries on good highways. 
The use of the motor brought new problems of plant location 
or relocation that traffic managers have been called on to assist 
in solving. 

Plant layout has been similarly affected. Freight elevators, 
conveyors, loading and unloading platforms, and storerooms had 
to be adapted for the use of trucks. Quicker transportation, 
more frequent loads, and the reduction of idle truck time have 
made it necessary that goods be routed through the plants and 
yards so that materials follow a logical and orderly route from 
the time they are brought into the plants until they are taken 
out as finished products. 

Mechanical loading and unloading apparatus is more ex- 
tensively used to facilitate the more rapid loading and unloading 
of the trucks. Trucks are expensive units and must be kept 
moving. Trailers, semi-trailers, and demountable bodies have 
often been found economical. Cranes, winches, conveyors, and 
esculators dre used to advantage in handling heavy pieces and 
for the more rapid handling of goods from trucks to storage 
platforms and from platforms to trucks. 

Shipping and receiving platforms must be arranged so that 
the trucks may have convenient access to them. The more 


quickly goods can be handled over the platforms between the 
trucks and storage places, the smaller the amount of platform 
space required. 

Good roadways within the plant are vitally necessary to 
efficient motor operation and roads suitable for horse-drawn 
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vehicles are often found unsuited for motors. The use of trucks 
representing, as it does, a comparatively large investment jy 
motor equipment, requires further expenditures for mechanic) 
handling devices, equipment, and roads so that maximuy 
efficiency can be obtained by keeping the trucks in as nearly ag 
possible continuous movement with loads. 

‘ Vehicle Routing 

Each industrial plant has its own special problems arising 
out of the character of the freight to be handled; its volume 
and weight a unit; the amount of freight to be handled ap. 
nually; the daily, weekly, monthly, or seasonal variations jp 
quantity; the locations of the industrial plant with reference 
to the locations of railroad stations, steamship docks, and the 
factories or warehouses of suppliers and customers in the local 
district; the arrangement of loading and unloading platforms 
and other freight facilities within the plant; and the type of 
motor equipment used. These factors emphasize the importance 
of careful attention being given by competent industrial traffic 
managers to the problems of each individual industry. It js 
obviously impossible, therefore, to determine a specific routing 
system that would be entirely satisfactory to all industries, 
There are, however, certain principles to be observed by all 
industries that seek to manage their local motor transportation 
units effectively. 

The first step to be taken by the local motor bureau in 
routing local freight vehicles is a study of the locations of 
the freight depots of the transportation agencies serving the 
terminal area in which the industry is located. The freight 
stations, team delivery tracks, yards, and transfer stations of 
the railroads; the docks and receiving and delivering platforms 
of water transportation companies; the freight stations of elec. 
tric railway lines; express stations and the depots used by 
motor freight carriers; and factories and warehouses from which 
goods are obtained or to which they are delivered, are located 
and placed on maps of the city or district. 

The factory and its yards, warehouses, and storage areas 
in the district are shown with reference to other factories, 
warehouses, and freight depots. The distances, via the most 
direct useable routes, from the factory to the transportation 
depots and the places of business of suppliers and customers 
are shown on the maps. 

Highways suitable and available for motor trucks are se- 
lected as routes to be used to and from the factory. The loca- 
tions of these roads are shown on the routing maps. The con- 
dition of the surfaces of these roads or streets, the relative 
amounts of traffic on them, speed and weight restrictions, are 
carefully studied. Changes in the routes are made from time 
to time as conditions make them advisable. 

Large wall maps are used to show these points and routes. 
Copies of the maps are kept in the general traffic office and 
in the office from which the trucks are routed, in order that 
those charged with the supervision ds well as those doing de- 
tailed work may be supplied with the same data. 

The next step is to divide the territory to be served into 
zones or truck or team routes to be served By each vehicle in 
the fleet. Zoning tends to eliminate cross routing and con- 
fusion but, if the boundaries of the zones are fixed too rigidly, 
much of the benefit of an orderly routing system is sacrificed. 
Calls for service at points close to the boundaries of a zone 
may often be handled more economically by a truck having 
work to do in an adjacent zone than by a truck working in 
another part of the same zone. Again, emergency work may 
be handled without regard to zones, in certain cases. Rigid 
zoning, while it has many advantages, lacks elasticity. 

Each vehicle has its normal zone, but routes are changed 
from day to day, so that variations in the volume and char- 
acter of the freight to be handled may not unduly burden the 
vehicles assigned to one zone while the work of those in other 
zones is unduly lightened. 

Trucks or teams are routed in zones normally served by 
other vehicles so that the work is evenly distributed and the 
carrying capacity of each vehicle is used as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

Truck Despatching 

The third step in the routing of the company’s vehicles is 
the adoption of a system of truck despatching that will insure 
the continuous use of all the trucks without congestion, ovel- 
time work, or idle time. The truck despatcher must be in touch 
with all the trucks under his control at all times so that he 
may know where each truck is and when it will be available for 
other work. To accomplish this result, orders are prepared in 
the despatcher’s office indicating the kind and amount of freight 
to be carried, the truck to do the work, where the freight is 
to be picked up or delivered, the time the work is to be done 
and the time the truck is due back at the plant. 

A despatching board is sometimes placed in the shipping 
office. This board is used for the posting of copies of the 
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daily truck routing orders, so that employes preparing freight 
for shipment may know when trucks are due to receive the 
freight. The chauffeurs or team drivers to whom the assign- 
ments are given return the assignment orders to the despatch- 
ing office after the work has been completed. Reports are made 
showing the distance run and the time of departure and the time 
of return, so that the actual time required for the work may 
be compared with the estimated time. Delays are required to 
be explained by the chauffeurs or drivers so that a record can 
be kept of the causes of delays, to the end that avoidable delays 
may be eliminated. 

While the teams and trucks are away from the plant, other 
loads are prepared for them so that the trucks are not kept 
waiting for freight on their return. Stops for pick-ups are as- 
signed to the trucks as they go out with loads so that, as nearly 
as possible, the equipment is kept busy with loads in both 
directions. If trailers or semi-trailers are used, the amount of 
idle time may be even further reduced by loading the trailers 
or semi-trailers while the power vehicle unit is away. The 
trailers or semi-trailers are loaded and ready to be hauled away 
as soon as the motor reports back with its inbound load. Idle 
time, the weak spot in motor transportation efficiency, has been 
greatly reduced in many industries by orderly and efficient 
despatching. 

Industries using horses and wagons, or trucks and trailers, 
or tractors and semi-trailers, often use a system of speeding up 
the movement of their teams by using more wagons or trailers 
or semi-trailers than horses, trucks, or trailers. The extra 
vehicles are loaded at the loading station while the teams and 
drivers are away picking up or delivering other loads. The 
horses or motive units are detached from the loading wagons 
as they return to the plants and attached immediately to loaded 
vehicles. The teams are kept busy continuously and the load- 
ing and unloading gangs always have wagons to load or unload. 


Coordination of Local With Line Haul Transportation Services 


The Most important function of the traffic department in 
connection with local motor or team transportation is the cor- 
relation of local with other transportation services. The traffic 
department must decide what portion of the through transpor- 
tation service is to be performed by trucks or teams and the 
portion to be performed by other instrumentalities of transpor- 
tation, on the basis of comparative costs. 


AIR ACCIDENT REPORT 


The probable cause of the accident in which an airplane 
of the United Air Lines Transport Corporation ‘unexpectedly 
contacted the ground with resultant death to all on board and 
the complete destruction of the aircraft,” October 7, near 
Cheyenne, Wyo., was an error on the part of the pilot in judg- 
ing his altitude or his distance from the airport or both, in the 
opinion of the accident board of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. Twelve persons lost their 
lives. All the evidence obtainable indicated that the plane was 
flying normally immediately before the contact with the ground 
occurred. After stating that all indications were that the pilot 
was flying on instruments at the time of the accident, the board 
said: 

Whether or not the pilot was flying entirely on instruments, 
the question still arises as to why he was flying so close to the 
sround at the point of first contact with the ground. It is possible 
that the co-pilot in giving their position as “Silver Crown’’ could 
have done so having observed that the airplane was approaching 
Silver Crown. The pilot, hearing this over the interphones, might 
have taken this literally and started losing altitude faster or sooner 
than he should have from actual location. Another possibility is 
that the pilot misread his altimeter and as a consequence was actually 
flying at a much lower altitude than he believed. An additional 1,000 
feet of altitude at the point of the accident would have placed the 
airplane in suitable position for a normal power glide to the air- 
port for a landing. 


AIR TRAFFIC 


Scheduled air lines in the United States carried 77,370 
Passengers and flew 5,360,092 miles in September, according to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, from reports submitted by 24 of the 25 com- 
panies which were operating in that month. 

Express carried totaled 417,223 pounds and 229,094,152 ex- 
press pound miles were flown. The reports also show that 
32,023,693 passenger miles, and 56,165,996 passenger seat miles 
were flown in the month. 

There were increases in the amount of express carried, and 
the express pound miles flown in September as compared with 
the previous month, but there were slight seasonal decreases in 
other categories. However, all figures showed large increases 
over September, 1934. 

Comparisons with previous months of this year and Sep- 
tember, 1934, are shown in the following: 
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Scheduled Air Line Operations Statistics, July-September, 1935, and 
September, 1934 (Domestic Only) 


July August September September 
1935 1935 1935 1934 
Reporting companies ... 23 25 24 23 
Operating companies 23 25 25 23 
Passengers carried ...... 85,546 89,581 77,370 45,248 
Express carried (pounds) 335,762 392,212 417,223 209,797 
Express pound miles 
ae ee 178,691,741 202,818,402 229,094,152 . 
oS eer 5,604,519 5,755,679 5,360,092 3,787,689 
Passenger miles flown . 34,042,284 35,732,204 32,023,693 19,039,198 
Passenger seat miles 
. Sccawh i kadwssaxs 59,479,271 60,429,186 56,165,996 33,493,784 
Per cent used—seats 57.23 59.13 57.02 56.84 


*This information not requested until January, 1935. 


PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT 


There were 14,763 pilots and 7,344 aircraft holding active 
Department of Commerce licenses on October 1, 1935, according 
to the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
On October 1, 1934, there were 13,812 licensed pilots and 6,798 
licensed aircraft. 

The total number of aircraft, licensed and unlicensed, of 
which the Department had record on October 1, 1935, was 9,139, 
while this number on the corresponding day of last year was 
8,542. Unlicensed aircraft (bearing identification numbers only) 
totaled 1,795 on the first of October, 1935. 

Among the 14,763 persons holding pilots’ licenses as of 
October 1, 1935, were 7,377 transport, 969 limited commercial, 
5,775 private, 638 amateur and 4 industrial pilots. (New licenses 
no longer are issued in the industrial grade.) The licensed pilots 
included 402 women classified as follows: Transport, 72; limited 
commercial, 27; private, 254; and amateur, 49. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIRPORTS 


Approval of the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, has been given for 12 additional airport projects 
proposed for development with Works Progress Administration 
funds at 7 airports, according to the bureau, 

“The bureau’s approval means that the projects are satis- 
factory from the technical viewpoint and sound economically, 
and this approval is required by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion before any project can be listed as eligible for a federal 
allotment,” said the bureau. 

The projects for which bureau approval has been granted 
are: St. Louis, Mo., Lambert-St. Louis airport, installation of 
25,000-gallon underground gasoline tank for 35th division avia- 
tion, Missouri National Guard, $5,770.75; St. Louis, Mo., Lam- 
bert-St. Louis airport, construction of roadways, culvert and 
parking area, $8,651.42; St. Louis, Mo., Lambert-St. Louis airport, 
installation of runway marker lights and electric tee or wind 
indicator, city’s share cf “Blind Landing System” in conjunction 
with Department of Commerce, $4,383.67; Joplin, Mo., Joplin 
airport, installation of electric lighting equipment; grading and 
seeding with Bermuda grass an area 500 feet wide for landing, 
$45,304.10; Joplin, Mo., Joplin airport, construction of adminis- 
tration building, $19,730.45; Joplin, Mo., Joplin airport, grading 
and surfacing of four runways, and installation of tile necessary 
for complete drainage of the runways, $51,763.92; Joplin, Mo., 
Joplin airport, construction of hangar and walls and grading 
grounds, $25,736.95; West Plains, Mo., new airport, clearing, 
grubbing and grading 80 acres of land for a municipal airport, 
$16,956; Poplar Bluff, Mo., Poplar Bluff airport, building of 
fences, runways, bridge; construction of ditches, laying of pipe 
for drainage to complete project, $10,984; Carthage, Mo., Carth- 
age airport, construction of hangar, $24,938.14; Springfield, Mo., 
municipal airport, asphalt pavement of all runways, taxi strips, 
taxi pads, and entrance drive, $55,385.19, and Columbia, Mo., 
Columbia airport, construction of building to house U. S. 
Department of Commerce radio, superintendent’s office, and 
waiting room for passengers, $1,460. 





TIN PACKAGES IN FIBRE CONTAINERS 


The Export Fibreboard Case Association, an organization 
of manufacturers of corrugated and solid fibre shipping cases, 
the function of which is research, has organized a domestic 
division for conducting studies on fibre containers for domestic 
shippers. The first investigation of the new division concerns 
shipments in tin packages shipped in fibre containers. The 
study, under the direction of Howard L. Stilwell, will be carried 
on at a number of points and is expected to develop information 
on the subject of damage to commodities in tin, how much is a 
fair leeway to expect, and where damage can be reduced, 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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lt —s — You to Know That— 


Powe THE WATER AT A I2-MiILE 
CLIP, THE 37-FOOT ELECTRICALLY - 
DRIVEN BOAT, “VOLTA” SET AN 1886 
RECORD BY STOPPING BUT ONCE TO 

CHARGE BATTERIES WHILE CARRYING 

7 PASSENGERS FROM DOVER TO 
_ CALAIS AND RETURN. 


* vn SCIENTIST, 


AND MEMBER OF THE 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. AS EARLY AS 

i651, HE BUILT AN ELECTRICALLY 

OPERATED LOCOMOTIVE WHICH, POWERED 

BY 100 LARGE GROVE CELLS, ATTAINED Ss 

A 19-MILE-AN-HOUR SPEED WHILE 

TRAVELLING THE 5 -MILE STRETCH irreRIne FROM EVERY OTHER 

BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND MAJOR RAILROAD IN THE UNITED 

BLADENSBURG ON THE B & O TRACKS. STATES, THE CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY RUNS ITS TRAINS 
ON LEFT HAND TRACKS. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


HE United States, Baltimore Mail, Yankee, Hamburg- 

American, North German Lloyd, Red Star, Arnold Bernstein, 
Canadian Pacific, Ellerman’s Wilson, County, and Holland Amer- 
ican lines followed the lead of the Black Diamond and Belgian 
lines and resigned, November 7, from the North Atlantic-Con- 
tinental Freight Conference, effective November 13, and, unless 
a settlement is reached before that date in the controversy over 
the use of “aski” marks for payment of freight charges on ship- 
ments moving on German ships, a disastrous rate war threatens 
the North Atlantic-Continent trade. 

Rates in the full cargo trades continued last week to hold 
firmly at the higher levels that have recently prevailed and, 
though the number of fixtures accomplished in the various divi- 
sions was not large, much of the tonnage was for prompt load- 
ing, diminishing the supply available. Owners were reported to 
have obtained a premium in some cases and many shipowners 
were holding off in the expectation of securing better rates 
later on. 

Several additional grain fixtures were closed from Montreal, 
among them a vessel of 3,451 net tons for Hamburg, done at 2s 
4%d for grain and/or soy beans, November loading, and a 
steamer of 2,132 net tons for picked ports in the U. K. at 
2s 1%d for November loading. 

Sugar cargoes included a steamer of 2,439 net tons from 
Cuba to U. K.-Continent at 15s and a vessel of 1,739 net, also 
from Cuba to U. K., at 14s 744d, both for November loading. 

The time charter trade was dull and such activity as 
developed was confined mainly to the West Indies and Canadian 
trades, One vessel, an American steamer of 3,822 net tons, was 
chartered for the intercoastal trade, from San Francisco to the 
North Atlantic range for mid-November. 

Several export coal fixtures developed, among them two 
vessels from Hampton Roads, one for Rio and the other for 
Rosario, done at 10s for December loading. Inquiry was still 
in the market for tonnage for West Italy. 

Scrap iron fixtures included one each for West Italy, Japan 
and Norway. Export of scrap to Italy was reported as handi- 
capped by lack of tonnage and the President’s declaration urging 
that no raw materials for war purposes be exported. The West 
Italy fixture was a vessel of 2,462 net tons from the North 
Atlantic range, done at $5.25 on gross form for November. That 
for Japan was a 2,441 net ton motorship from the Gulf at 13s 6d 
f. i. 0. for November loading. That for Norway was a vessel of 
736 net, from Boston and New York to Sauda, at $4.00, free dis- 
charge, for November loading. 

Conditions in the Pacific coast full cargo trades showed con- 
tinued improvement in October, according to a monthly freight 
and charter market report. Berth lines were running with 
capacity cargoes and space in many trades was at a premium, 
the report stated. Strong inquiry for tramp vessels to load full 
cargoes was heard but business was retarded due to owners’ 
rapidly advancing ideas of freight rates. It was anticipated that 
this healthy demand for tonnage and space would continue over 
the balance of the year and the outlook for the Pacific coast was 
described as better than it has been for many months. 

_ In the grain trade freight rates advanced in the U. K.-Con- 
tinent division to as high as 22s 6d, receding to about 20s to 21s 
during the last few days of the month, with the tone of the 
market somewhat easier. In the Japan-China trade some parcel 
business for “feed wheat” was booked from Vancouer to Japan 
at $2.90 per ton. A number of vessels were taken on time charter 
for one way and round voyages in the intercoastal trade to load 
full cargoes of wheat. 

; The lumber trade also showed improvement. Increased buy- 
ing on the part of Japan was experienced and rates advanced to 
$6.75 on squares and $8.75 on logs. To China parcels were mov- 
ing from British Columbia at rates in the neighborhood of $6.50 
to $7.00 depending upon ports of discharge. Demand in the 
U. K.-Continent lumber trade was good and liners advanced rates 
twice during the month, with the rate quoted for January-Febru- 
ary loading being 50s per 1,000 feet. Three vessels were reported 
fixed for lumber and logs during the month from British Colum- 
bia to Sydney and there was additional inquiry for the Australian 
lumber trade. Intercoastal lumber business was heavy and rates 
on lumber advanced to $12.50 per 1,000 feet, with space scarce. 
Several extra vessels were time chartered by regular lines to 
take care of increased demand. 
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In the early part of the month the time charter market was 
strong, resulting in several charters at higher rates of hire than 
have been experienced for several years. Some medium sized 
American tonnage secured rates ranging as high as $1.60 per 
deadweight ton for round voyages in the intercoastal trade with 
delivery and redelivery Pacific coast. 

The tankers trade did not reflect the improvement shown 
in other divisions and only a few fixtures were reported. Inquiry 
for Japan fell off somewhat, this being ascribed to cramped 
storage facilities in Japan. One 10,000 ton dirty vessel was 
taken on time charter for 12 months’ time, delivery and rede- 
livery California, for October-November loading at 4s 714d. 


New York Foreign Trade Zone 


A joint report drawn up by the committees on harbor and 
shipping and foreign commerce of the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce, opposing the establishment of a foreign trade 
zone in the Port of New York, has been made public by Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of the chamber. Following were the 
committees’ chief objections to the proposal: 


The prohibition against manufacture and display of merchandise 
seriously limits scope of its possible use; it would necessitate further 
large investment by the city with no certainty of success of the pro- 
ject; it would place the government extensively in competition with 
private business; it would result in a large duplication of capital in- 
vestment; it would lack important economic advantages possessed by 
the free ports of Europe; it would be impracticable from the view- 
point of both time and expense for leading shipping lines to dock their 
vessels at Stapleton (the proposed site of the zone on Staten Island) 
to unload a comparatively small amount of freight; only 60 per cent 
of the warehouse capacity of the port is now occupied, with no pros- 
pect of a shortage of space. 


Marine Conference 


At the American Merchant Marine Conference, to be held 
in conjunction with the ninth annual convention of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, November 17, 18 and 19. Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper will be the principal speaker at the banquet 
November 18. Other speakers at the convention will be Howard 
S. Cullman, vice-chairman of the Port of New York Authority, 
on “Safety of Life at Sea”; H. Gerrish Smith, president of the 
National Council of American Shipbuilders, on “The Necessity 
for a Progressive Merchant Shipbuilding Program”; Capt. W. O. 
Spears, U. S. N., in charge of Naval Reserve Administration 
for the Navy Department, on “Coordination Between the Navy 
and the Merchant Marine.” Robert C. Lee, vice-president of 
Moore and McCormack, Inc., will talk on his experience with 
conferences, pools, and similar agreements. Other speakers 
include Alfred H. Haag, chief of the division of research of the 
United States Shipping Board Bureau; Capt. John F. Milliken, 
president of United Licensed Officers; the Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, dean of the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and Schuyler O. Bland, chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine Committee. Joseph B. Weaver, director of the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, will preside at 
the sessions of the conference. C. H. C. Pearsall, vice-president 
and general manager of the Colombian Line and president of the 
Propeller Club of New York, is chairman of the committee ar- 
ranging the convention. 


LIQUOR RATE COMPROMISE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A fight about rates on alcoholic liquors was started and 
compromised this week before the Commission and the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau. It was between the transcontinental rail- 
roads, on the one hand, and the United States Intercoastal Con- 
ference steamship lines, on the other. Instead: of reductions 
in rates as first proposed by the railroads and countered in 
like amount by the steamship lines, the compromise provides for 
an increase in the pivotal rates of the Gulf lines from New 
Orleans, La., to Pacific ports from $1.75 to $1.30 a hundred 
pounds. The rail rates are to be left unchanged. 

The fundamental question was one of relationship. The 
all-rail pivotal rate is $2.25 from distillery points in Illinois, 
Kentucky and Ohio. The railroads thought the routes via New 
Orleans and through the Panama Canal were getting more than 
their share of the traffic. They therefore proposed to reduce 
the $2.25 rate to $2, effective November 11, in Supplement No. 
15 to Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1357. That reduced rate, subject to 
a minimum of 50,000 pounds, wag to alternate with the present 
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rate of $2.25, subject to a minimum of 30,000 pounds. The new 
rate of $2 was also to apply from New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore piers. 

Countering that steamship lines proposed a like reduction, 
effective November 19. 

The steamship lines asked the Commission to suspend the 
rail supplement and the railroads asked the Shipping Board 
Bureau to suspend the water line tariffs. 

Representatives of the Commission and the Shipping Board 
Bureau brought about a conference November 5, which resulted 
in the water lines offering as a concession an increase in their 
rate by 12.5 cents. The transcontinental lines accepted the 
compromise November 7. Thereupon the two regulating bodies 
made arrangements for immediate disposal of the fighting tariffs 
and the quick filing of the compromise rate offered by the water 
lines. 


The railroads, in their argument for suspension, said the 
westbound movement of alcoholic liquors consisted almost en- 
tirely of whiskey and gin and that whiskey was by far the more 
important commodity. Generally speaking, they said, the ton- 
nage originating in Ohio, Kentucky and west thereof compris- 
ing the transcontinental rate groups C, M and west, moved 
through the Gulf ports when for transportation via the Panama 
Canal to Pacific coast territory, while that originating east there- 
of, in groups A and B, naturally moved through the Atlantic 
ports when routed via the Canal. Out of the total tonnage 
moving from both of these groups to the Pacific coast, whether 
overland by rail or through Gulf or Atlantic ports via the Canal, 
they said the western territory (groups C, M and west) orig- 
inated about 75 per cent and eastern territory (groups A and 
B) about 25 per cent of the total going to the coast. In the 
eastern territory, they said a great deal of the tonnage orig- 
inated at or in close proximity to the Atlantic ports so that the 
opportunity for the transcontinental lines to compete with the 
canal route was limited. In the western territory, they said, 
the producing points were well inland and they had a better 
opportunity of competing with the canal route because of the 
cost incidental to transportation either by barge or rail, or com- 
bination rail or truck and barge, to Gulf points. The proposed 
reduction, they said, applied only from that territory where they 
met competition of the Panama Canal through the Gulf ports. 


The railroads gave as their reason for the proposed reduc- 
tion the asserted fact that the effect of the present rates was 
to take the movement from the overland routes to the canal 
route. Their figures showed that the total rail movement in 
1934 was 20,703 tons, of which 1,401 tons was to New Mexico, 
while in the first six months of 1935 the total rail movement was 
10,465 tons, of which 1,005 tons was to New Mexico. They gave 
the figures with respect to New Mexico, because, they said, 
traffic to that state was not as susceptible to canal competi- 
tion as traffic to the Pacific coast. 


In its argument for suspension of the all-rail rate, the inter- 
coastal conference said that, while the alcoholic liquor traffic 
was of a nature that could stand relatively higher rates, it was 
apparently the attitude of some transportation companies to 
reduce the rate to such an extent as would result in the casting 
of a burden on other traffic. Surely, it said. in the wisdom of 
the Commission, such action should not be permitted, especially 
when, as in this case, the result would be the loss of revenue to 
all forms of transportation instead of a gain to one. Surely, 
said the conference, a rate of $2 via the Southern Pacific’s Mor- 
gan Line, which included all charges, such as marine insurance, 
etc., and which was approximately 36 per cent of its first class 
rate on this high class traffic was less than a reasonable mini- 
mum rate when all factors were considered. In no other section 
of the country, the conference asserted, did such a basis of 
rates on this traffic obtain. 


Peace negotiations to put an end to the fight resulted, No- 
vember 5, in a proposal by the steamship lines that the rail rate 
on alcoholic liquors be left unchanged at the $2.25 level and the 
water rate be raised 12.5 cents a hundred pounds for an experi- 
mental period of six months. The peace proposal was made at a 
conference among the interested parties held under the auspices 
of representatives of the Commission and of the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce. 


Acceptance of the proposition by the transcontinental lines, 
it was said after the conference, would result in a stabilization 
of the rates for at least the six-month experimental period. 
The 12.5 cent increase would be typified by a raising of the 
ag gag from New Orleans to the Pacific coast from $1.175 
o $1.30. 


According to the statisticians of the steamship lines the 
total cost of getting 100 pounds of gin or whisky from Ohio, Ken- 
tucky or Illinois to the Pacific coast via New Orleans and the 
Panama canal is $2, while the all-rail rate is $2.25. The peace 
agreement, on that basis, means a narrowing of the spread be- 
tween the all-rail and the water rate, from 25 to 12.5 cents a 
hundred pounds, While the $2 rate is called the water rate it is 








a thing composed of some factors that are not strictly wate 
carrier charges. Some of the traffic is carried by the federa 
government’s barge line. Some is carried by trucks and barge, 
and some by railroads and barges, the object in the use of the 
various sorts of transport being to get the liquor to the Gu 
port, on to the ship and from the ship to the dock at the port of 
destination. 

So far as can be recalled, this is the first peace agreement 
if a long time made on the basis of one of the parties to the 
fight increasing its charges so as to narrow the spread betwee 
two sets of rates. The assumption was that the transcontinenta| 
lines would accept the olive branch tendered by the water lines 
The tender was made, it was understood, on the representations 
of the representatives of the two regulatory bodies concerned, 

Among those participating in the conference were Harry ¢. 
Barron of the Santa Fe; James R. Bell, the Southern Pacific: 
J. F. Stubbs representing the transcontinental lines; Charles T 
Collett, assistant freight traffic manager of the Southern Pacific: 
Frank Lyon, Luckenbach-Gulf Line; Oliver P. Caldwell, Luckep. 
bach Line; C. W. Cook, Gulf-Pacific Lines; E. J. Karr, Calmar 
Steamship Corporation; G. A. Dundon, McCormick Line; G, E. 
Talmage, Panama-Pacific Line; W. P. Rudrow, Arrow Line: 
L. D. Chaffee, Federal Barge Line; A. A. Dorsett, American. 
Hawaiian, and Williams Lines; T. F. Lynch, Isthmian Line: 
W. R. Nicoll and W. A. Herman, Quaker Line; E. L. Mays, Nel. 
son Line; W. M. Carney, United States Intercoastal Conference: 
W. V. Hardie, the Commission’s Bureau of Traffic; W. A. Powers, 
George M. Crosland and C. J. Hammer, the Commission’s board 
of suspension; Lorin C. Nelson and H. S. Brown, the Shipping 
Board Bureau; Elliot C, Lovett and Elisha Hanson, Gulf-Pacific 
Line. 





WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Department of Commerce on freight agreements filed pursuant 
to the provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended: 

Agreements Approved 

Agsreement No. 4525 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Compa:y 
and Yamashita Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha, providing for the transpor- 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic 
coast ports to Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberie, Manchuria, China, 
Hongkong, Indo-China and the Philippine Islands. 

Agreement No. 4588 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart-Maatschappij 
‘‘Holland-Amerika Lijn’’ Rotterdam, providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast ports 
to Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

Agreement No. 4623 between Shepard Steamship Co. and Rich- 
mond Navigation & Imp. Company, providing for the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast 
ports and Alameda, Oakland and Richmond. 

Agreement No. 4634 between The Harkins Transportation Com- 
pany and McCormick Steamship Company, providing for the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Astoria and 
Longview to U. S. Atlantic coast ports. 

Agreement No. 4635 between McCormick Steamship Company and 
The Harkins Transportation Company, providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic coast 
ports to Astoria and Longview. 

Agreement No. 1413C between Nelson Steamship Company and 
Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., canceling Agreement No. 1413, which 
provides for the transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, beans 
and peas under through bills of lading from Pacific coast ports to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Conference Agreement No. 191-1 between Pacific Java Bengal 
Line, Kerr Stéamship Co., Inc., Klaveness Line, and Tacoma Oriental 
Steamship Co. modifies the agreement of the Dutch East Indies. 

Pacific Coast Conference (Conference Agreement No. 191) by ex- 
tending the scope thereof to include cargo to Gulf ports of the 
United States either by direct shipment or with transhipment at 
a Pacific coast port, the agreement being that on such cargo the 
earriers will observe the rates and conditions established by the 
direct line conference. 

Conference Agreement No. 192-1 between Pacific Java Bengal 
Line, Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., and Klaveness Line modifies the 
agreement of the Deli/Pacific Coast Conference (Conference Agree- 
ment No. 192), by extending the scope thereof to include cargo to 
Gulf ports of the United States either by direct shipment or with 
transhipment at a Pacific coast port, the agreement being that on 
such cargo the carriers will observe the rates and conditions estab- 
lished by the direct line conference. : 

Agreement No. 4379 between the member lines of the New_York 
Freight Bureau (Hongkong) and member lines of the Trans-Pacific 
Freight Bureau, providing for observance of the same rates by the 
member lines of both conferences for transportation of cargo from 
ports of South China and Indo-China to U. S. North Atlantic and 
Gulf ports whether cargo is transported direct or with transhipment 
at a Pacific coast port. When possible, rates are to be fixed by joint 
agreement, but, in event of inability to agree, the decision of the 
member lines of the New York Freight Bureau, which operate direct 
services to North Atlantic and Gulf ports, is to govern. 


Agreement Canceled 
Corfererce Agreement No. 165 between member lines of the New 
York Freight Bureau (Hongkong) and member lines of the Trans- 
Pacific Freight Bureau, which agreement has been superseded bP} 
Agreement No. 4379 between the same carriers. 





SHIPPING BUREAU CASE 


In No. 189, Fernando Valley Milling & Supply Co. et al. VS. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., a petition to intervene 
filed by Clifford L. Ach et al. has been granted. 
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November 9, 1935 


CONTRACT CARRIER WATER TARIFFS 


Contract carriers, common carriers, shippers and all others 
interested in the intercoastal trade have been invited by H. S. 
Brown, chief of the division of regulation of the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce, to submit views not 
later than December 10 on the tariff rules and regulations which 
should apply to intercoastal contract carriers. In a notice 
dealing with the matter, he said: 


By section 1 of the intercoastal shipping act, 1933, contract car- 
riers by water engaged in the transportation for hire of passengers 
or property between one state of the United States and any other 
state of the United States by way of the Panama Canal are made sub- 
ject to that act. Section 2 thereof requires each such carrier to file 
with the United States Shipping Board Bureau, and keep open to 
public inspection, schedules showing all of its rates, fares, and charges 
for or in connection with transportation. A departure from such pro- 
yision is made an offense punishable with a heavy fine. The term 
“contract carrier’ is not defined in the act, but Intercoastal Investi- 
gation, 1935, 1 U. S. S. B. B. 400, 458, holds this term includes every 
carrier by water which, under a charter, contract, agreement, ar- 
rangement, or understanding, operates an entire ship, or some prin- 
cipal part thereof, for the specified purposes of the charterer during 
a specified term, or for a specified voyage, in consideration of a 
certain sum of money, generally per unit of time, or weight, or both, 
or for the whole period or adventure described. 

The department is directed to prescribe by regulations the form 
and manner in which the schedules of rates, fares, and charges called 
for by section 2 shall be published, filed, and posted. A revision of 
the existing rules promulgated under this section is now in prep- 
aration. It is believed that in some respects the tariff rules and 
regulations governing contract carriers should differ from those gov- 
erning common carriers. In some instances, as with tankers, special 
equipment is used and loading or unloading does not take place at 
public terminals. In other instances, however, the contract carrier 
is in direct competition with common carriers, transports the same 
commodities, and loads and unloads at public terminals. Furthermore 
common carriers regularly engaged in the intercoastal trade at times 
also engage in transportation as contract carriers. 

It is desirable that the tariff rules and regulations governing 
contract carriers be liberalized in those instances where the nature 
of the transportation services performed permits, provided it can be 
done without giving any undue advantages to carriers of one kind in 
competition with carriers of the other kind. 

Contract carriers, common carriers, shippers, and all parties in- 
terested in the intercoastal trade are invited to present their views 
in writing on the tariff rules and regulations which should apply to 
contract carriers in this trade. All such communications should be 
addressed to the Division of Regulation, United States Shipping 
Board Bureau, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., to reach 
this division on or before December 10, 1935. 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 


Additional complaints seeking reparation on account of 
imposition by intercoastal carriers of assembling and distribut- 
ing charges at Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif., on inter- 
coastal shipments in the past, have been filed with the Shipping 
Board Bureau in No. 325, Ohio Match Co. vs. McCormick Steam- 
ship Co., and Nos. 326 and 327, Same vs. Shepard Steamship 
Co., and Same vs. Pacific Atlantic Steamship Co. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT VESSEL 


James Craig Peacock, director of the Shipping Board Bureau, 
Department of Commerce, has announced that until noon Novem- 
ber 29 bids will be received from American citizens for the pur- 
chase of the steel cargo vessel Elkhorn, now in the government’s 
reserve fleet at New Orleans, La. The Elkhorn was built in 
1919 and is of 9,694 deadweight tons’ capacity. Her last active 
service was with the Southern States Line, from Gulf ports to 
the Rotterdam-Hamburg range. She was placed in the reserve 
fleet on May 5, 1931. Further information, including instructions 
to bidders and blank form of bid, may be obtained by addressing 
the president of the U. S. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





COLUMBIA RIVER BARGE LINE 


Railroads operating in the Pacific northwest, in Ex Parte 
117, application of Inland Navigation Company, have protested 
to the Commission against the granting of the application which 
seeks a certificate of public convenience and necessity for river 
carrier operations on the Columbia and Snake Rivers and the 
establishment of through routes and joint rates with the rail- 
roads, The protesting lines are the Union Pacific, the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., the Camas Prairie, the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle (see Traffic World, Oct. 5, p. 560). 

The railroads said their lines substantially paralleled the 
Columbia River on both sides thereof from Portland, Ore., to 
Pasco, Wash., and the Snake River from Pasco to Riparia, Wash., 
that a line owned by the Oregon-Washington but operated by 
the Camas Prairie extended along the north side of the Snake 
River from Riparia, Wash., to Lewiston, Ida., and that the Oregon- 
Washington also owned and operated a steamboat on the Snake 
River between Asotin and Central Ferry, Wash., via Lewiston, 
Ida. They said they were adequately serving the territory in- 
volved and that granting of the application would afford sub- 
stantial duplication of service, 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to —_ im in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 


from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Damage—Prepaid Freight Charges Included in Sale Price of 
Goods 


Massachusetts.—Question: In December, 1934, we made a 
shipment via a truck-water and rail route, to a point in Virginia. 
The merchandise was sold on a F. O. B. destination basis. The 
shipment was destroyed by fire while on the steamship. Claim 
was entered by the consignee, and subsequently paid by the 
insurance company, marine insurance being included in the 
freight rate. 

The prepaid charges were not included in the claim, on 
account of the consignee entering the claim with the transpor- 
tation company. We feel that the prepaid charges should have 
been included, as the bill of lading contract was not completed. 

The steamship company feels that since the shipment was 
sold on an F. O. B. destination basis that we, as shippers, did 
not suffer any loss by the nondelivery of the shipment, and that 
they are entitled to the freight charges regardless of the fact 
that the shipment was not delivered. 

The merchandise which was destroyed by the fire was re- 
placed at a later date by a duplicate shipment, sold on the 
same basis. We prepaid the charges on this duplicate shipment, 
and we claim that we are out these freight charges on account 
of the original shipment having been destroyed. 

We would appreciate your advising us of any ruling or in- 
formation in regard to this question. 

Answer:: If you were paid for the goods, originally shipped, 
and the consignee collected the value of the goods from the 
insurance company and you were also paid by the consignee 
for the duplicate shipment, it is our opinion that you have no 
claim against the carrier for the prepaid freight charges as 
presumably the sale price of the goods included the prepaid 
freight charges on both shipments, and you received the amount 
thereof on both shipments in the sale price of each shipment. 


Reconsignment—Transit Shipments 


Texas.—Question: Can you advise me whether or not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has passed upon the question 
of how many times a transited shipment of wheat can be recon- 
signed? 

For instance, a car of wheat moving from Enid, Okla., to 
Oklahoma City, reconsigned to Fort Worth and again recon- 
signed to Dallas, at which point the car is unloaded into an 
elevator and later reshipped, under proper storage-in-transit 
privileges, to another point in Texas, known as station “A,” 
moving on the through rate from Enid, Okla., to station “A.” 
Upon arrival at station “A,” it is refused and again reconsigned 
to a point known as station “B,” again refused and the car 
reconsigned to station “C” and there accepted and unloaded. 
The rate charged upon the entire movement is based upon the 
through rate from Enid, Okla., to final destination “C.” The 
car moving from Enid to Dallas had two reconsignments or 
inspections and the car moving from Dallas to station “C” had 
two reconsignments, while Note 3, Item 120, H. B. Cummins’ 
I. C. C. 365, provides, “only two reconsignments involving a 
further movement of the car will be permitted in connection 
with the inspection privilege.” While the cars moving from 
both Enid and Dallas were upon separate bills of lading or 
contracts, the rate finally assessed was based upon the through 
rates from Enid, Okla., the origin of the wheat. 

The carriers contend that inasmuch as the rate finally paid 
was based upon the through rate from Enid and inasmuch as 
the shipment had two reconsignments prior to unloading at 
Dallas, any additional reconsignments are not allowed, even 
if the car was unloaded and a new bill of lading issued for 
the movement beyond Dallas. 

Does the fact that the rate finally assessed was the rate 
from original point of shipment govern the number of recon- 
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signments a shipment might receive when the rule referred to 
above confines the number of times the car may be reconsigned 
and not the shipment? 

Kindly advise your opinion as to the correctness of the 
carrier’s contention and any references to Interstate Commerce 
Commission decisions bearing upon this subject. 

Answer: We are unable to find a case in which the Com- 
mission has had under consideration the question of how many 
times a transited shipment may be reconsigned. 

It is our opinion, however, that the provisions of the re- 
consigning tariff that “only two reconsignments involving a fur- 
ther movement of the car will be permitted in connection with 
the inspection privilege” governs the movement of the shipment 
in question from Enid, Okla., to final destination “C.” 

Our opinion is based upon the premise that the movement 
from point of origin to final destination with stop at Dallas 
for storage in transit is a further movement and that the stor- 
age in transit of the shipment at Dallas did not break the con- 
tinuity of the through movement for the reason that transit is 
based on the theory that the transportation contract had not 
been completed and that the entire shipment from point of 
origin through the transit point to final destination is the same 
in principle as if the shipment had moved through without 
transit. Columbia Malting Co. vs. New York Central R. Co., 
52 1. C. C. 187. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee Where Shipment Is 
Reconsigned by Consignor 


Connecticut.—Question: One of our clients has been pre- 
sented with a request for additional charges on a shipment, 
the features of which represent a very interesting situation. 

A shipment moved from A to B, consigned to X, and arrived 
at destination June 16. As was the custom, the delivering car- 
rier unloaded the car at its pier. 

It is the custom for consignee to sign a delivery receipt 
before actual delivery is taken at this pier. 

For some reason delivery of the shipment was not actually 
taken by the consignee, X, and on June 19 the shipper ordered 
the consignee to reconsign the car to C. 

Instead of ordering the car reconsigned, through a misunder- 
standing, the consignee’s representative ordered the carrier at 
B to forward the car to C and a new bill of lading was executed. 
On this bill of lading, X, in error, was shown as the shipper 
instead of the original shipper’s name. X’s representative at 
the same time instructed the carrier that all charges were to 
follow. This notation, however, was not put on the Dill of 
lading. 

The car was billed to C and local charges covering the 
freight from B to C were assessed. The delivering carrier at 
B is now requesting the freight charges applicable on the car 
from point of origin to B. 

For your further information, there was and still is an 
understanding between the delivering carrier at B and the mer- 
chants of B that all cars billed for delivery at the pier in ques- 
tion at B will be unloaded by the railroad. However, consignees 
do not relinquish their privilege of taking delivery within the 
48 hours as provided for in the tariffs. 

Answer: The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation 
to pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on 
the bill of lading referred to in section 7. L. & N. vs. Central 
Iron and Coal Co., 265 U. S. 58, 44 S. Ct. 441. On the other 
hand, the consignee, by acceptance of the goods, becomes liable 
for the full amount of the freight charges whether they are 
demanded at the time of delivery or not until later. P. C. Cc. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27. 

The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee 
are not considered to be inconsistent with each other; each is 
an original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 

In our opinion, the original consignee, in issuing reconsign- 
ing instructions, in effect accepted the shipment and then en- 
tered into a new contract for transportation with the carrier, 
and thereby became liable for the freight charges accruing for 
both the movement to “B” and the subsequent movement beyond 
that point, in the event the shipment was reconsigned to another 
destination. Central R. R. Co. of N. J. vs. National Asbestos 
Mfg. Co., 127 Atl. 184; P. R. R. Co. vs. Rice Coal Co., 148 N. E. 
349; C. R. Hills Co. vs. L. & N., 162 N. E. 761. 

The original shipper is, of course, liable for freight charges 
to the original destination, B, unless he availed himself of 
the “no recourse” clause of the bill of lading. 

As a general proposition, the person acting as agent for 
another is personally answerable, if, at the time of making the 
contract in his principal’s behalf, he failed to disclose the fact 
of his agency. He is subject to all the liabilities, express or 
implied, created by the contract in the same manner as if he 
were the principal in interest. If he would avoid personal 
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liability, the duty is on him to disclose his principal and not 
on the party with whom he deals to discover him. The other 
party to the contract may proceed against the agent or against 
the principal. Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. Hocking Valley Fire 
Clay Co., 156 N. W. 41; C. N. O. & T. P. vs. Vedenburgh Saw 
Mill Co., 69 Sou. 228. 

The owner of the goods for whose benefit and under whoge 
direction they are shipped is liable for the freight charges, 
Bernard vs. Wheeler, 24 Me. 412; Grand vs. Wood, 21 N. J. L, 
42, 47 Am. D. 162; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Floyd, 161 S. W. 964: 
In re Arlington Hotel Co., 96 Atl. 186; Pa. R. Co. vs. Whitney 
& Kemmerer, 73 Pa. Super. Ct. 588; C. M. & St. P. vs. Green. 
berg, 166 N. W. 1073. 


While the consignor is liable for freight charges, unless at 
the time a shipment is delivered to the carrier for transporta- 
tion he disclosed the fact that he is acting in an agency ¢a- 
pacity for his principal, and the consignee by his acceptance 
of the goods from the carrier becomes liable for the freight 
charges, this does not release the undisclosed principal from 
liability in the event the carrier elects to proceed against him 
for freight charges. 


Perishable Goods—Delay—Duty of Carrier 


Missouri.—Question: A carrier accepting a perishable ship- 
ment for forwarding to a given destination on Saturday and 
having no Sunday service to such station, held the shipment 
for 24 hours, thus committing injury to said shipment. Is such 
carrier liable for failing to notify the shipper at the time for. 
warding instructions were received that the shipment could 
not be moved with dispatch, due to the fact there is no Sunday 
service to the point of destination? 


Answer: Where goods are tendered to a carrier for trans- 
portation, it is bound to advise the shipper as to any cause 
likely to delay transportation, which cause is within its knowl- 
edge, or within its fair and reasonable means of knowledge, 
and not within the knowledge of the shipper; and, if it fails 
in its duty in this respect, a delay in the transportation of the 
goods will not be excused, and that too, irrespective of the 
nature of the cause. The acceptance of the goods for ship- 
ment without notifying the shipper of the fact that they can- 
not be promptly delivered is tantamount to an assurance that 
they will be delivered within a reasonable time, except for 
the intervening of excusing causes of subsequent occurrence. 
This duty is in no way dependent on special agreement, but is 
a part of the duty imposed by law on carriers; and the reason 
why the law has imposed it on the carrier is to give the shipp-r 
an opportunity to exercise his own discretion as to the pro- 
priety of making the shipment—to choose between the different 
courses open to him. 

When the carrier has complied with its duty in respect to 
giving notice, it should not be held responsible for a delay 
which it cannot prevent if the shipper still insists on delivering 
his property for shipment (Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs. Stark Grain 
Co. (Tex.), 121 S. W. 410; Holland vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 139 
Mo. Ap. 702, 123 S. W. 987), and an express agreement between 
the carrier and the shipper is not necessary to exempt the car- 
rier from liability for delay in delivery due to such conditions. 
However, any notice given can in no case operate to further 
the plain scope thereof. Chesapeake, etc., R. Co. vs. O’Gara, 
144 Ky. 561, 139 S. W. 803. 

A carrier is not bound to advise the shipper of a possible 
cause of delay which, in reasonable anticipation, will not inter- 
fere with the carrier’s business. 


We are unable to locate cases in which the principle set 
forth above has been applied to injury to goods caused by de- 
lay, but see no reason why this principle should not be applied. 


Reconsignment—Rate Applicable Where More Than One Change 
in Destination 


Louisiana.—Question: Kindly advise with respect to the 
following: Recently we had two road projects in Arkansas, 
materials for Job No. 1 going to C, and Job No. 2 to D. A car 
of reinforcing welded mesh for concrete was shipped from A 
to Job No. 1 at C, routed X Ry., c/o Y Ry. at B. 


An emergency developed on Job No. 2 at D and the car 
was diverted at B to D. In the meantime, delayed material 
for Job No. 2 showed up and after the diverted car passed B 
it was ordered rediverted back to the original destination ©, 
put had reached E before the second diversion order was placed. 
The car was caught at E and never reached D, the movement 
being from A via X Ry. to B, c/o Y Ry. io BE, thence back to ©. 

Charges were assessed on basis of Column 32 rating from 
origin to second diversion point, plus Column 32, from there 
back to original destination, resulting in a through rate of 92 
cents based on the combination as outlined. 

There is no liability with the carriers; diversions were 
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made on our instructions, but the result is an excessive freight 
charge. 

The carriers have not been approached with a view of 
securing a reduction, as we are not certain that such a request 
would be in order or could be entertained; and before doing so, 
shall be glad if you will advise if there is record of any case 
where adjustment has been made on charges (and on what 
basis) under similar circumstances involving interstate traffic. 

Answer: Under the provisions of the Reconsigning Tariffs 
only one change in destination is allowed, the basis for charges 
being provided therein where shipments are reconsigned more 
than once. The Commission has held that charges must be 
based in accordance with the provisions of the Reconsigning 
Tariff. See McSwain Lumber Co. vs. Ala. T. & N. R. R. Corp., 
142 I. C. C. 605; Cudahy Packing Co. vs. Director-General, 102 
I. C. C. 598; Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. Director- 
General, 62 I. C. C. 497, and Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Director- 
General, 59 I. C. C. 159, 

There does not seem to be any ground for a reduction in 
the charges in the instant case, except that there be proof given 
of the unreasonableness of one or more of the factors of the 
combination of rates assessed on the shipment. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a dinner, 
minstrel show, and dance at the Harmonie Society November 
16. Ed Edson will be interlocutor in the minstrel performance 
and fourteen other traffic club members will act as end men. 
There will be solo numbers. The Chevrolet Glee Club of forty 
voices will assist as also will the Ford Dixie Eight. Dancing 
will follow the show. 





John W. Kapp, mayor of Springfield, will be the speaker 
at a dinner meeting of the Transportation Club of Springfield, 
Ill., at the Leland Hotel November 13. Preceding the dinner 
members of the club will make an inspection tour of Lake 
Springfield and the new Springfield power plant and filtration 
plant. The club’s study group has attracted more attention and 
enthusiasm than those in charge had hoped. 





Charles E. Cotterill, commerce counsel, will speak on “The 
Motor Carrier Act” at a dinner meeting of the Women’s Traffic 
Club of Greater New York, at the George Washington Hotel 
November 12. The club is in the midst of a membership drive. 
Emilie M. Dalton is chairman of the membership committee. 





New officers of the Los Angeles Transportation Club were 
installed at an inaugural dinner dance at the Hotel Mayfair 
November 7. D. W. Pontius, president, Pacific Electric Rail- 
way Company, was master of ceremonies. The new officers in- 
stalled were: President, Leroy W. Smith, manager, Lewis A. 
Monroe Transportation Rate and Tariff Bureau; vice-president, 
A. C. Todd, traffic manager, Lyon Van and Storage Company; 
secretary-treasurer, L. G. Wilson, vice-president, Marmichael 
Traffic Corporation; directors, T. J. Day, retired, freight traffic 
manager, Pacific Electric Railway Company; F. E. Scott, gen- 
eral freight agent, Southern Pacific; W. F. Lincoln, general 
freight agent, Union Pacific; W. H. Andrews, general agent, 
K. O. and G.-Midland Valley-O. C. A. A. Railway; C. S. Booth, 
assistant general freight agent, Los Angeles Steamship Com- 
pany-Matson Navigation Company-Oceanic Steamship Company; 
E. B. Collinge, president, Progressive Transportation Company; 
N. E. Dunnavant, business manager, The Commercial News; 
F. H. Powers, traffic manager, Sears, Roebuck and Company; 
R. T. ‘Pierson, general manager, Pacific Consolidators; W. O. 
Narry, traffic manager, Richfield Oil Company. 





The annual dinner of the Green Bay, Wis., Traffic Club will 
be held at the Northland Hotel December 3. Samuel H. Cady, 
vice-president and general counsel, Chicago and North Western, 
Chicago, will speak on “Railroads, What Now?” 





Manufacturers day and Will Rogers day was observed by 
the Traffic Club of Fort Worth at a luncheon meeting at the 
Texas Hotel November 4. Estel Parker, Polytechnic High 
School, and Walter Scott, general chairman, Fort Worth Will 
Rogers Memorial Fund, were the speakers. 





The Pacific Traffic Association, San Francisco, will hold 
its annual steamship night at the Palace Hotel November 12. 
J. Paul St. Sure, Oakland Industrial Association, and Gregory 
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Harrison, attorney for the San Francisco Waterfront Employer 
Association, will discuss the local waterfront labor situatioy, 
There will be a program of entertainment. Members of the 
Propeller Club, the Transportation Club of San Francisco, the 
Sales Managers’ Association, the Purchasing Agents’ Associa. 
tion and the Oakland Traffic Club have been invited to atten¢, 





+ The Traffic Club of Denver held a dinner meeting and ken 
party at the Oxford Hotel November 8. 





The Traffic Club of New Orleans held a luncheon meeting 
at the St. Charles Hotel November 4. R. R. Saunders, manager 
of selling, Chevrolet Motor Company, spoke and exhibited mo. 
tion pictures. The club will hold a fall golf tournament at 
the Audubon Golf Club November 14. 





The Oklahoma City Transportation Club will hold a dinner 
dance November 21. The club held a luncheon meeting at the 
Huckins Hotel November 4. 





The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club will hold a meeting at 
the Francis Drake Hotel, Minneapolis, November 11. The 
speaker will be Harold G. Simms, executive assistant to the 
president, Great Northern Railroad. The club’s delegates to 
the Associated Traffic Club’s meeting at Indianapolis will re. 
port. A nominating committee will be appointed. 





The Brooklyn Traffic Club has voted to apply for member. 
ship in the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





The Reading, Pa., Traffic Club and the Reading Chamber of 
Commerce will hold a joint dinner meeting at the Hotel Abra- 
ham Lincoln November 26. C. C. Connor, lecturer, Aluminum 
Corporation of America, and R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and 
general counsel, Association of American Railroads, will be the 
speakers. Among the guests will be officials of the Pennsy- 
vania and the Reading railroads; J. L. Keeshin, president, 
Keeshin Motor Express Co., Chicago; Joseph B. Eastman, fed- 
eral coordinator, and John L. Rogers, director of the Commis. 
sion’s motor carrier section. 





Z. G. Hopkins, Western Railways’ Committee on Public 
Relations, Chicago, was the speaker at a meeting of the St. 
Louis Traffic Club November 4.. He said that public policies 
with respect to the railroads had added over a million dollars 
a year to the cost of providing the country with rail transpor- 
tation in the two years just past. He pleaded for “common 
sense considerations” in making public transportation policies. 
A study of past records along that line, he said, showed that the 
federal policy on transportation has “uniformly been more in- 
fluenced by political considerations than it has by economic 
and business principles.” He said the adoption of a sound pub- 
lic policy toward the railroads and a moderate increase in ge2- 
eral business would pretty well wipe out the so-called railroad 
problem. » 





The Traffic Club of New England will hold a ladies’ night 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, November 14. Dinner will 
be served. There will be a floor show and dancing. The club’s 
nominating committee has submitted the following slate of 
officers for the coming year: President, Harrison Brown, as- 
sistant general freight agent, Boston and Maine; vice-president, 
George W. Brown, assistant treasurer, Draper and Company; 
R. H. Hale, division freight agent, American Steel and Wire 
Company; T. J. Levins, traveling freight agent, C. R. I. and P.; 
I. T. Sorg, general agent, Dollar Steamship Line; secretary- 
treasurer, P. L. Stuart, New England traffic manager, American 
Republics Line; directors, A. D. Dickson, Wiggin Terminals; 
J. S. Hamilton, manager, traffic department, Americal Woolen 
Company; M. J. Hawkins, manager of transportation, Bird and 
Son; W. E. Malone, assistant to the general traffic manager, 
Lever Brothers Company; J. V. Whalen, general passenger 
agent, N. Y. N. H. and H.; E. P. Landon, New England agent, 
C. and O.-Pere Marquette; A. J. Doyle, general agent, Merchants’ 
and Miners’ Transportation Company. The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the club will be held at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel December 12. 





John Brandt, president, Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., was 
the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Transportation Club 
of St. Paul at the Lowry Hotel November 5. The annual Armis- 
tice Day luncheon of the club will be held at the Hote] Lowry 
November 11. 





Lowell Thomas, aviator and news commentator, will broad- 
cast his daily talk direct from the ball room of the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, the evening of November 12, at 
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which time and place the Traffic Club of Philadelphia will be 
holding its annual ladies’ night dinner. After the dinner Mr. 
Thomas will speak on “With Lawrence in Arabia.” 


The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley will celebrate home- 
coming night with a dinner meeting at the Hote] Easton, Easton, 
Pa., November 18, There will be an open forum on traffic prob- 
lems, a speaker and entertainment. The club will vote on a 
resolution to apply for membership in the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. 


The senior and junior study groups of the Traffic Club of 
Dallas will hold a joint session November 5 at the Adolphus 
Hotel at which the fundamentals of public speaking and the 
relation of the traffic profession to advertising will be discussed. 
The senior group will hold sessions at the Adolphus Hotel 
November 12 and 26. The meeting of the junior group scheduled 
for November 19 has been canceled so as to permit both groups 
to attend the club’s annual stag dinner on that night at the 
Adolphus Hotel. 

Harold Rogers, commander, department of Minnesota, 
American Legion, spoke on “Armistice Day” at a luncheon meeti- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel 
November 7. There was a program of special music. The 
club will hold a dance and keno party at the club rooms, Nicolet 
Hotel, November 20. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will be 
held at the Jefferson Hotel December 3. There will be but one 
short, humorous address. 

Primary election, held by the Traffic Club of Jacksonville, 
Fla., at a luncheon meeting at the Mayflower Hotel November 4, 
resulted in the following nominations for office: President, Horace 
C. Avery and O. J. Parish; vice-president, C. C. Fleming and V. 
M. Ousey; secretary-treasurer, James R. Crook and Frank J. 
Schwab; members of the board of governors, three to be elected, 
H. S. Crosson, T. F. Curley, M. H. Dorsett, R. J. Healey, James 
D. Ingraham and J. G. Griffin, Jr. Election will be held Decem- 
ber 9. The club plans to hold a Christmas banquet at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel December 14. 


T. T. Harkrader, director of traffic, American Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York City, member of the board of directors of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, will be the speaker at a 
meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club, 
April 30, 1936. The meeting is scheduled immediately after 
the close of the spring meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs, 
at New Orleans, and it is expected that a group of delegates 
will stop off at Birmingham on their way home. 

The annual fall dinner of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago was held November 7 at the Palmer House. There were 
1,240 at table. It was necessary to set tables for an overflow 
of 200 in the foyer of the grand ball room where the dinner was 
served. The speaker was John Gutknecht, judge of the traffic 
court of the city of Chicago, who spoke on highway safety and 
advocated the adoption of a drivers’ license law in Illinois. 
James E. Paulan, assistant traffic manager, Acme Steel Com- 
pany, president of the club, acted as toastmaster. The invoca- 
tion was by the Rev. J. J. Fitzgerald, assistant pastor, Queen of 
Angels church. There was an elaborate program of entertain- 
ment for which William P. Whalen, chairman of the club’s 
entertainment committee, acted as master of ceremonies. 


At the meeting of the Traffic Club of New York, October 
31, the following slate of officers for the coming year was placed 
in nomination by the nominating committee: President, G. C. 
Manning; first vice-president, George C. Lucas; second vice- 
president, J. H. Condon; secretary, R. H. Goebel; treasurer, 
Dabney T. Waring; board of governors, C. A. Waltz, L. Z. Whit- 
beck and J. E. Whitney. The election will be held November 26. 
The club will hold a forum luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore No- 
vember 12, at which H. L. Andrews, vice-president, General Elec- 
tric Company, will speak on “Research and Traffic.” 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will hold a dinner dance and 
card party at the William Penn Hotel November 15. S. S. 
Bruce is chairman and C. C. Gray vice-chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. The club will hold a business meeting at the 
William Penn Hotel November 18. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will hold an Armistice day 
luncheon at the Palmer House November 11. George T. Buck- 
ingham, attoriey, will speak on “The Background of the Con- 
stitution.” The American Legion Auxiliary Trio, Downers Grove, 
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Ill., will sing, the color guard of the Burlington Route America; 
Legion Post will post colors, and Colonel James E. Whit. 
Spanish and World War veteran, will recite the ode to the 
colors. 


The Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club will hold a fish fry y 
the Park Hotel, Franklin, Pa., November 21, in connection with 
the annual meeting of the club, at which officers will be electeg 


E. F. Waller, president of the Portland, Ore., Industria] 
Traffic Club, resigned his office November 1. He recently was 
appointed traffic manager of Heyser’s Nickel Plate Line, 4 
trucking concern. At a meeting of the club October 30, Willian 
H,. Ahlgrim, traffic manager, Sperry Flour Company, vice-pregj. 
dent of the club, was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr 
Waller. The annual meeting and election of officers will be held 
November 13. On November 16 the club will hold its annual falj 
dinner dance. The school in traffic management, annually spop. 
sored by the club, held its first session October 21 with 45 ip 
attendance. The schedule of the school calls for ten sessions 
on alternate Monday evenings. 


The Women’s Traffic and Transportation Club of Portland, 
Ore., held its first annual banquet at the Benson Hotel October 
16. Members of the Portland Industrial Traffic Club, the Port. 
land Transportation Club, and the Portland Shipping Club were 
guests. Ruth Gooch, Fisher Flouring Mills, president of the 
club, reported on its activities past and planned. W. D. B. 
Dodson, executive vice-president, Portland Chamber of Conm.- 
merce, was the speaker. 


Personal Notes 


L. L. Perrin, advertising assistant to the passenger traffic 
manager of the Northern Pacific, has been promoted to be 
advertising manager for that road at St. Paul. He will also 
take over the publicity work hitherto handled from the offices 
of Charles Donnelly, president of the railroad. 

C. H. Pistor has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Texas and Pacific at Dallas. G. E. Moon has been 
appointed tariff inspector for the same railroad at Dallas. 

Edward L. Hefron has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of traffic for the Walker Freight Service, Inc., at Boston. 

W. W. Klingensmith has been appointed manager of the 
traffic department of the Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of Commerce. 
He was formerly traffic manager for the Marathon Oil Company. 

George M. Dallas has been appointed superintendent, loss 

damage prevention, Railway Express Agency, New York 
City. 

A. B. Smith, formerly general agent of the Litchfield and 
Madison Railway, and George J. Cashel, formerly commercial 
agent, have both been appointed assistant traffic managers for 
that railroad at Chicago. S. L. Schumacher has been appointed 
commercial agent at Chicago. 

C. R. Young has been appointed manager of personnel for 
the Illinois Central at Chicago. 

Miss Avis Lobdell has been appointed special representa- 
tive of the executive vice-president, Union Pacific, at Omaha, 
Neb. 

Raymond Loranz, for 41 years a member of the staff of 
the Commission, was buried in Washington November 6. He 
was 83 years old. He was an intimate acquaintance of Repre- 
sentative ‘Pete’ Hepburn, of Iowa, whose name was attached 
to the bill which revised the old act to regulate commerce I 
1906. Mr. Loranz was consulted in the framing of the legisla- 
tion of 1906, which has become known as the Hepburn act. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at Newark November 21. The following 
have been proposed for office by the league’s nominating com- 
mittee: S. V. Rettino for president, J. M. Eppler for vice-prest 
dent, C. J. Fagg for treasurer and J. W. Gilius and H. L. Francis 
for membership on the executive committee. The annual din- 
ner of the league will be held at Newark November 26. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Benj. M. Achtenberg, Kansas City, Mo.; Harold L. 
Aitken, Washington, D. C.; Geo. D. Artusy, Houston, Tex.; F. G. 
Asquith, Knoxville, Tenn.; Claude P. Berry, St. Louis, Mo.; John 
O. Bond, Jefferson City, Mo.; Edward W.. Bourne, New York, 
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The Simplest Way 


to Route— 


via P. & P. U. Ry. 
and PEORIA, ILL. 


(the Gateway City) 


Whether you ship East, West, North or South 
across the country, Peoria is on the way. 
And, out of Peoria, the fourteen trunk lines 
meeting there serve every corner of the United 
States. 


That alone is sufficient reason to ship ‘via 
Peoria.” But, in addition, at Peoria you have 
the P. & P. U. Ry. serving all fourteen trunk 
lines and making the interchange between 
them in the shortest possible time. Time saved 
at Peoria means earlier connections made at 
points beyond. 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


PEORIA an» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 

Alton R. R. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Chicago & North Western Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & hae yd R. R. 

Chicago & =. ey 

} he baggy 9 a Pacihe Ry. 

Cleve., Cin., chi ry st Louis Ry. 
(Peoria & Eastern) 


iHinols Central R. R. 

Illinois Terminal R. R. System 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louls R. R. 
Pennsylvania Rallroad 

Peoria Terminal Railroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 
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N. Y.; Robert O. Boyd, Portland, Ore.; Richard Chamier, Mo 
berly, Mo.; Franklin W. Clarke, Madison, Wis.; Geo. O. Cowan, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. Currie, Meridian, Miss.; Earle M 
Daniels, Los Angeles, Calif.; Forrest H. Davidson, Clarinda, Ta.; 
H. E. Davidson, Clarinda, Ta.; Geo. A. Ellis, New York, N. Y.: 
J. H. Epps, Jonesboro, Tenn.; Charles C. Evans, New York, 
N, Y.; Frank H. Floyd, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph L. Forscher, 
New York, N. Y.; A. J. Fregeau, Denver, Colo.; Roswell L. Gi}. 
patric, New York, N. Y.; Arthur H. Glanz, Los Angeles, Calif,; 
Robert E. Grubbs, Louisville, Ky.; Isadore H. Halpern, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; John M. Holmes, St. Louis, Mo.; Donovan N, 
Hoover, Santa Fe, N. M.; J. Fred Hull, Maryville, Mo.; Robert L, 
Hyatt, Jr., New York, N. Y.; Fred I. King, Indianapolis, Ind; 
Wm. L. Kitchel, New York, N. Y.; Alvin A. Kurtz, Salem, Ore,; 
Frederick C. Loofbourow, Salt Lake City, Utah.; Hugh vw, 
Lundy, Alba, Ia.; Charles W. McConaughy, New York, N. Y,; 
James H. McIntosh, New York, N. Y.; Oliver B. Merrill, Jr,, 
New York, N. Y.; Burton W. Musser, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Dennis W. Palmquist, Cleveland, O.; Coleman B. Pattison, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Edyth M. Perkins, Washington, D. C.; Chas. B, 
Piper, Washington, D. C.; John S. Powell, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
James G. Pruett, Jr.. Montgomery, Ala.; Carl J. Purpus, Colum. 
bus, O.; Sam D. Rhem, Jr., Memphis, Tenn.; June R. Rose, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; M. A. Ross, Johnson City, Tenn.; Alex. B. 
Royce, New York, N. Y.; Joseph E. Schroeder, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Sidney J. Seligman, Indianapolis, Ind.; Louis E. Smith, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; James E. Sniffen, New York, N. Y.; Wm. M. 
Snyder, Jackson, Miss.; Joseph M. Solon, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur J, 
Stanley, Kansas City, Kan.; L. A. Stebbins, Chicago, I1].; Wm. F. 
Stipe, Clarinda, Ia.; Harry L. Tepper, Newark, N. J.; Bernard I. 
Verney, Newark, N. J.; Matthew X. Wagner, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lynn 
Webb, Kansas City, Mo.; James A. Weeks, Cleveland, O.; Ezra 
Weiss, Indianapolis, Ind.; John D. Wendorff, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Clifton P. Williamson, New York, N. Y.; Joseph Z. Willner, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. H. Wright, Atlanta, Ga., and Chas. H. Young, New 
Castle, Pa. 





REPRESENTATIONS OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers has been authorized to repre- 
sent the firemen of the Jacksonville Terminal Company, 19 
having voted for that organization and none for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The contest for 
representation of hostlers and helpers, between the two brother- 
hoods, was not determined, as each received 17 votes. All the 
firemen and two of the hostlers were colored and these em- 
ployes are not admitted to membership in either of the con- 
testing organizations and did not participate in the making of 
the existing contract, according to the board, which added that 
they were protected in the contract by a provision requiring 
that not more than 50 per cent of the employes acting as fire- 
men and hostler helpers should be colored. In commenting on 
the case the board said the railway labor act did not permit 
of a differentiation in treatment between colored and white 
employes for voting purposes, nor were rights to vote in any 
way contingent on membership in organization or previous pal- 
ticipation in contract negotiations. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen has been authorized, by vote of those 
concerned, to represent the motormen, conductors and brakemen 
employed by the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway. 


BEYER APPOINTED TO MEDIATION BOARD 


Otto S. Beyer, director of the section of labor, Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt a member of the National Mediation Board, suc-’ 
ceeding John Carmody, appointed to another board. Mr. Beyer 
has had extensive experience in dealing with railroad labor 
problems and earlier in his career served in the mechanical 
departments of several railroads. As consulting engineer, he 
developed a plan of cooperation between the Baltimore and 
Ohio and shopcraft workers in 1923. 


A NEW MOHUNDRO BOOK 


Examiner Q. L. Mohundro, of the Commission’s staff, is the 
author of a volume known as Mohundro’s Notes on Interstate 
Commerce Law, Practice, and Procedure published by the C. B. 
Guthrie Tariff Bureau, Inc., Washington, D. C. The volume per- 
tains particularly to the motor carrier act, 1935, which is shown 
in the books as Title II of the Interstate Commerce Act. Mr. 
Mohundro has lectured on interstate commerce law in the Na- 
tional University law school. His lectures on the motor vehicle 
part of the interstate commerce act constitute the foundations 
of this volume. 
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eZ Fy? yo’all know thet Precishun Trans- 


portashun —thet’s th’ Norfolk an’ 
Western Railroad's freight hawlin’ ser- 
vice —is jest about th’ fastest, shorest, 
an’ least costin’ freight service ya kin 
find hyearabouts er eny-wheres? Well, 
'tis. Thet’s straight shootin’. An’ 
more'n thet—them N. & W..trains run 
on a bee line twixt th’ Midwest an’ th’ 
Virginias an’ Carolinas an’ twixt th’ 
North an’ th’ South. Why, gol-dern- 
it, they run purty nigh’s straight as | kin 
shoot this hyear ole musket — An’ 
whether yo’all know it er not, stranger, 
| shoot purty tol’able straight. 
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NEW ORLEANS, 
Los ANGELES HARBOR, 
SAN FRANCISCO, anon ST. JOHNS, N. B. 
AND 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS, NICARAGUA, EL SALVADOR 
also 


WEST COAST PORTS of CENTRAL end SOUTH AMERICA 
and MEXICO (transhipment et CRISTOBAL) 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEP’T 


New York........ Pler 8, North River New Ovrieans..... 821 St. Charles St. 
Chieage....... 111 W. Washington St. St. John, N. B....H. E. Kane & Co. 
San Franolseo.....1001 Fourth Street London, England......Caribbean 8.8. 
Boston....... ey Long Wharf Ageoney, 69 Old Broad Street 
Also regular weekly passenger service (and “Guest Cruises’) 
to the West Indies and Caribbean. 


MORE PROFIT 


There is money to be made in exports 
and imports. Too complicated? Not when 
you deal with the AMERICAN MAIL 
LINE. Our agents, through years of ex- 
perience, can give you any information you 
wish . . . complete and correct . .. on 
details of exporting to or imparting from the 
Orient. An American Mail Line President 


Liner sails from Seattle every other Saturday ; 
one arrives in Seattle every other Tuesday. 
Schedules regular as clockwork. 


This service is augmented by a fleet of fast 
cargo liners with regular frequent service to and 
from ports of Japan, China, Hongkong and the 
Phillipines. 
For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The, Traffic World. New assign. 
sponte now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

November 


11—Beaufort, N. C.—County Court House—Examiner 
Molster: 


Finance 10934—Application of Morris S. Hawkins and L. H. Wind- 
holz, receivers of Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. for permission to 
abandon the line of that company between Morehead City and 
Beaufort, N. C. 

November 11—Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Hotel—Examiner Koebel: 

1. & S. 4148—Dairy products from W. T. L. to official territory. 


November 11—Grinnell, Ia.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No, 10910—Application of receivers of Minneapolis & §t. 
Louis Railroad Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting abandonment of line between Newburg and 
Van Cleve, Ia. 


November 11—Sanford, Fla.—County Court Rooms—Examiner Hos- 


mer: 
27093—Chase and Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

November 11—Yakima, Wash.—Commercial Club—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4140—Transportation of Caretakers with Perishable Freight. 

November 12—Okiahoma City, Okla.—Hotel Skirvin—Examiner Steer: 
Railway Labor Act No. 15—Oklahoma Railway Co. 


November 12—Frankfort, Ind.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Snider: 
27110—Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. vs. Black Mountain et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Prichard: 
Finance 10964—Application of Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. 
for authority to purchase the properties and franchises of the 
Kanawha and West Virginia Railroad Co. 


November 12—Washington, D. C.——Bxaminer W. M. C. Cheseldine: 
— section application 16066—Gasoline to river points in Ala- 
ama. 


November 13—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26865—M. F.. Nolan et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
* Air Mail Docket No. 10—Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., San 
Francisco operation. 


November 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—Examiner Hos- 
mer: 
1. & S. 4139 and Ist and 2d sup. orders—Soapstone and tale from 
and to southern points. 


a 13—Tipton, Mo.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner T. F. 
ullivan: 

Finance 10897—Joint application of B. St. L. & S. Ry. Co. and 
trustees of Mo. Pac. R. R. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity permitting abandonment of line between Boonville 
and Versailles, Mo. 


November 14—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Fourth Section Application 16028—Citrus fruit, 
Florida producing territory to eastern points. 


November 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
I. & S. No. 4148—Paper, L. C. L., from eastern ports to Virginia. 
wavener 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—BExaminer 
osmer: 

Fourth Section Application 15950—Articles of iron and steel manu- 
facture, L. C, L., from producing and shipping points in southern 
territory—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 

ieomeener 15—Fort Smith, Ark.—Hotel Goldman-.Examiner T. F. 
ullivan: 

Finance No. 10885—Application trustees Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity permit- 
ting abandonment of line between Ozark Junction and Hartman 
Junction, Ark. 


November 15—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
= "re Paper Co. vs. Albany Port District Commission 
et al. 
26870—A. E. Meyer &, Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
26895—Elgin Butter Tub Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
November 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Hotel Coronado—Examiner Snider: 


27045—Manassa Timber Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
27052—-Manassa Timber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 


in carloads, from 


27053—Manassa Timber Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
27054—-Manassa Timber Co. vs. Warren & Saline River et al. 
27055—Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al. 


ew 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Merchants Exchange—Examiner 
sque: 
27141—California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Assn. vs. Sacramento 
Northern et al. 


November 16—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26839—R. E. Schanzer, Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al. 


November 16—Athens, Ga.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Hosmer: 
27135—Hanna Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
ar al 16—Chicago, Ill.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner R. N. 
zise: 
Fourth section application 15989—Class rates in western trunk line 
territory—Filed by L. E. Kipp. 
November 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Chamber of Commerce Rooms— 
Examiner Snider: 
27139—G. V. Dryden, as receiver of Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hard- 
ware Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
November 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Nicollet Hotel—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 4114 and ist sup. order—Seeds in Western territory. 
November 18—Los Angeles, Calif.—State Bldg.—Examiner Disque: 
27072—-J. G. Boswell Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
27120 and sub. 1—Evening Herald Publishing Co. vs. S. P. et al. 
27083—Examiner Printing Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al., and 
Sub Nos. 1 and 2. 
November 18—Chicago, Il]l.—Sherman Hotel—Examiner R. N. Trezise: 
Fourth Section Application 16030—Newsprint paper to Chicago, IIl.— 
Filed by L. E. Kipp. 
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EXPORTERS: IMPORTERS: 
COASTWISE SHIPPERS: 







IMPORTANT 
EVENTS.. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF 
PORT AUTHORITIES 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER ith to 13th 


HOUSTON 


THE TWENTY-SECOND NATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 18th to 20th 





tons J For Quick Dispatch — Efficient Service — 
| Economy in Time and Money—ROUTE VIA 


~~ § PORT of GALVESTON 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
Geo. Sealy, President F. W. Parker, V.P. & G.M. 



























1 EXPERIENCE 





Bonded to U. S. Customs pRapetnent, 
je pe fire —- 
- Central L 

P — ican heated throughout. 


“OLYMPIC 
WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE co. 


OW, President end Generel 
1203 Wesiem a SEATTLE, "WASHINGTON 





“4g ‘ ssi 
te al tis nn 













General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
W arehouse 










A cordial invitation is extended to you to attend 
these conventions and participate in the discus- 






sions and entertainment. 












WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTION 
FINANCING 







J. RUSSELL WAIT 
Director of the Port 
President, The American Ass’n of Port Authorities 






















Cargo-Handling Freezers 















Rail-Lake and Ba Coolers 
ne - Auto Dealers LAKE and RAIL 
ar Track 
Capeclty eae w ” 
\ 2000 Feet Private w= Office and Factory 
Dock Space 





Storage-in-Transit Serving Eastern and Wester Lake emeosiindhiel 


sailings—joint rail and _ rates apply between 
points on, and East and West of the Lakes. 


GREAT LAKES 
TRANSIT CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street Buffalo, N. Y. 














TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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1001 
W. Main St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


2933 
S. Calumet Ave. 
Chicego 


Huber 


MOTOR EXPRESS 


Daily Refrigerator Service Between 
CHICAGO LEXINGTON, KY. LOUISVILLE, KY. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Gaia? lines oes all points in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
orth Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN 
TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases 


Transportation Cest and 
nalyses 


Statistical A Commerce 
815 Mille Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, B. C. Specialists 


Statistical HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
an d me oy — and 
Studies of Operating Costs and Traffic. 
Cost 
Analyses | 4, seacverttion Bias Workington, D. C. 


Accounting and Statistical Matters. 
CSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSAESHESEEESSSEEESESEESSEESEEEESESSSeSeseeeseeees. 


Traffic 
and 


Valuation ef Railroads 


SSCCCCE CSRS SRceeaeeseeeeeRecaseeesseeeesneseeeaaesaase’, 
SCCCHESSSSCSRSSSESESSSSERRETESEEESRESEReeeeEseeeeseeeee 


POSCSSSSSSSS SHOSS SSSHSAASASSSHSSSSSSSHASSESSSSSSA RSET EES Ceeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeseaseeses 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successer te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Terminal Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


QUAKER LINE 
CALIFORNIA EASTERN LINE 


Coast to Coast Services 


Aten. oy York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Savannah, Jacksonville, Cristobal 


and 


San Diego, Los nn ~ er Francisco, Daktend, Stockton, Sacramento, 
ortland, Seattle and Tacoma 


DAWNIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 


General Eastern Agents 
17 Battery Place, New York 
fate & H Building Chicago—327 S. LaSalle St. 
The Pittsburgh—Gulf 


Philedel Bourse Bidg. 
Norfolk—111 E. Plume Street Detroit—General Motors +e 
nah—Cotton Exchange " 


Savani 
Jacksonville—P. O. Box 1866 
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November 18—Matador, Tex.— City Hall—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance 10851—A pplication Q. A. & P. Ry. Co. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of line 
between Matador Jct. and Matador, Tex. 
November 18—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
Railway Labor Act No. 5—New York, Westchester & Boston Rail- 


way Co. 
Railway Labor Act No. 6—Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co. 


November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
.!. & S. No. 4149—Citrus fruits, Fla. to north Atlantic ports. 


November 18—Columbia, S. C.—Jefferson Hotel—Examiner Weaver: 
1. & S. 4150—Emergency charges on sand and gravel in the south. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 
No. 27201, Swindell Brothers, Inc., Baltimore, Md., vs. B. & O. 

Rates, sand, Hancock, W. Va., to Baltimore, Md., in violation of 
section 1. Asks new rates and reparation. (L. V. Brandt and 
Earl W. Cox, practitioners, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III.) 
. 27202, Goetz Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. 

Rates and charges, four carloads of returned empty beer bar. 
rels, cases and carriers, Phoenix, Arix., to St. Joseph, Mo., in 
violation of sections 1 and 4. Asks new rates and reparation. 
(L. A. Keck, practitioner, and W. H. Fitzpatrick, attorney, 209 
N. 5th St., St. Joseph, Mo.) 

. 27203, Nezperce-Rochdale Co., Inc., 
Nezperce & Idaho R. R. Co. et al. 

Rates, grain, Nezperce, Craigmont, Orofino, Lenore, and Peck, 
Ida., to Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash., in violation of sec- 
tion 1. Asks new rates and reparation. (Edward F. Cody, 406 
Hutton Blidg., Spokane, Wash.) 

. 27204, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of S. D., 
Pierre, S. D., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates, refined lubricating oil, points in W. Va. and Pa. to 
points in S. D., in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue 
preference alleged being for consumers, shippers, receivers and 
dealers in lubricating oil in Minn., Neb. and Ia., particularly 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City 
and Mason City, Ia. Asks new rates. (D. L. Kelley, rate expert, 
and Herman L. Bode, Assistant Attorney General, Pierre, S. D.) 
. 27205, Sioux City Seed Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates, sweet clover seed, ‘points in Mont., N. D., Minn., S. D., 
Ia., Wyo. and Neb. to points in Me., N. i. Vt., Mass., Conn., 
Rn. tM. Za Ke on DE, MA. Va. W. Va., Pa. Ohio, Mich., 
Ind., Ky., Ill., Wis., Tenn., Mo., Ia., Minn., Neb., S. D., Man. 
and Colo., in violation of section 1; rates, sweet clover seed, 
points in Minn. and. N. D. to Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, 
S. D., relatively higher than are contemporaneously maintained 
on sweet clover seed from the same points in Minn. and N. D. to 
competitive terminal seed markets such as Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., Chicago and Peoria, IIl., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., which unduly prefer 
the terminal markets in violation of ‘section 3; also transit privi- 
leges that are unduly preferential of competitors. Asks new- rates 
and reparation. (P. R. Wigton, practitioner, Sioux City, Ia.) 
27207, F. C. Davis, Morristown, N. J., vs. A. & W. P. et al. 

Rates, granite and marble products, Ormewood Station, Ga., 
to Califon and Morristown, N. J., in violation of sections 1 and 4. 
Asks reparation. (L. V. Brandt, practitioner, 1018 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.) 


Craigmont, Ida., et al. vs. 


COMPETENT young traffic man desires position. Thirteen years’ 
experience transit, classification, rates, weights, claim work, investi- 
gations, transportation law. Graduate traffic school. Now with in- 
spection bureau. Box EES-1, Traffic Service Corp., 418 South Market 
St., Chicago. 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 
and Houston, Texas 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston .............. Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Nerfolk ..........+0+ Mondays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cru oe memo ater sme CARS 


Wlodemn in désiqn-maintained maintained 


WORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°!") 527 Sourm rasan st. 





